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The Bishop of Ohio Preaches at Colorful Evensong Combining Installation Ceremony 


with Annual Diocesan Pre-Convention Service 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL was crowded 

with nearly 2,500 persons at 4 o'clock Sunday 

afternoon, May 6, when the Very Rev. Francis 
Bowes Sayre, Jr., was installed as the fifth dean of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the City 
and Diocese of Washington. The service of installation, 
combined with the annual Pre-Convention service of the 
Diocese, was conducted by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Bishop of Washington, assisted by members of the Ca- 
thedral and diocesan clergy. The preacher was the Rt. 
Rev. Beverley Dandridge Tucker, Bishop of Ohio, from 
whose diocese, where he was rector of St. Paul’s Church 
in Cleveland, the new dean came to Washington. 

The procession of diocesan clergy entered the Cathe- 
dral from the south, proceeding to seats placed for them 
in the sanctuary, as the second procession entered from 
the north. Led by the Cathedral choir and members of 
the vestry of St. Paul’s and representatives of the Cleve- 
land Ministerial Association, this group included the 
Cathedral clergy and Chapter; the Rev. Robert Tren- 
beth, rector of Trinity Church, who read the Litany; 
members of the glee clubs of the Cathedral schools; Ca- 
thedral vergers; the Dean-elect and his presenting minis- 
ters, the Rev. G. Gardner Monks and the Rev. Charles 
S. Martin; the Rt. Rev. Robert Cecil Mortimer, Bishop 
of Exeter; Bishop Tucker, and Bishop Dun. 

Dean Sayre and his presenters took places at the fald 
stool in the crossing, and as the processional hymn ended, 
Bishop Dun opened the service by calling upon all pres- 
ent to rededicate themselves to the work of God’s Church 
in the Diocese. The lesson was read by Ernest W. 
Greene of the Diocesan Standing Committee and the 
collects by Canon Theodore O. Wedel. 

In his sermon, based on Acts I:14, “These all con- 





Francis Howes Sayre, Jr. Installed 
As ean of Washington Cathedral 


tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication,” | 
Bishop Tucker recalled that this Sunday is liturgically | 


known as Expectation Sunday, signifying a time of wait. 
ing for Pentecost and the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
He spoke of the Cathedral’s friends all over the country 
for whom this time has been a period of expectancy as 
the new Dean was dedicated to this task, adding that 
for Mr. Sayre too this Sunday was a time “of waiting to 
be endued with power for this new stage of his minis- 
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The Dean-elect, center right, promises faithfully to carry out 











the duties of the office in which he is about to be installa. : 
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try.” After speaking of the whole Church’s need for the 
unanimity and fellowship and faith which marked the 
frst Expectation Sunday when the disciples met in the 
"Upper Room” in Jerusalem, Bishop Tucker turned 
directly to Mr. Sayre who rose and faced the Bishop, 
while his former Father in God charged him to “keep 
loyal above all things to Jesus of Nazareth.” 

As the choir, directed by Paul Callaway, Cathedral 
organist and choirmaster, assisted by Richard W. Dirk- 
sen, associate, sang the offertory anthem, members of 
the Cathedral Chapter went to the crossing and escorted 
the Dean-elect to the entrance of the sanctuary where 
Bishop Dun exacted his promise “to promote the good 
works of this Church and Diocese,” “to seek to make 
this Cathedral a witness to our common life in Christ,” 
“to keep this place hallowed—both in its construction 
and in its use,” “to seek to promote unity, peace, and 
concord,” and “to conform to the Charter and Constitu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation.” 
The Bishop then presented the Dean-elect with the Char- 
ter and Constitution of the Foundation, and he, plac- 
ing his right hand on the Gospels, promised to be faith- 
ful to them. Canons Monks and Martin vested the 
Dean with a tippet bearing the seal of the Cathedral, 
after which, escorted by Bishop Dun, he went to the 
Dean’s stall, preceded by the members of the Chapter, 
to be seated by the Bishop, as Bishop Dun said, “We 
install you, Very Reverend Brother, into the place ap- 
pointed for your office in this Church. The Lord pre- 
setve thy going out and thy coming in from this time 
forth for evermore. Amen.” 


Text of Bishop Tucker’s Sermon 

We are gathered today in this Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul on Mount St. Alban for the installation of 
the Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., as the fifth Dean of 
the Washington Cathedral. It has been my privilege to 
know in greater or less degree all five Deans. Dean 
Bratenahl was a native of Cleveland and his family 
name is incorporated in an important municipal district 
of the metropolitan area. The last service for him was 
held at St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland Heights, at which 
I officiated with the rector of the parish. Dean Powell, 
now the Bishop of Maryland, was as a student a mem- 
ber of my congregation at the University of Virginia 
and succeeded me as the rector of that parish. Dean 
Phillips was known to the whole Church as President of 
the House of Deputies and I was bound to him by ties 
of friendship and fraternity. Dean Suter, as Custodian 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and an authority on 
liturgical usage, has put us all in his debt. The fifth 
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Ankers Photo 
View of the Great Choir and Sanctuary during the service for 
the Installation of Francis Bowes Sayre, Jr. as Dean of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Assembled in the sanctuary are the clergy 
of the Diocese of Washington, as the Installation was com- 
bined with the annual Diocesan Pre-Convention Service. 


Dean, who is to be installed today, like the first Dean, 
has been identified with Cleveland and the Diocese of 
Ohio, and I am happy to be here today to bear witness 
as his friend and former Bishop. 

By what is called “sors liturgica,” the installation of 
the new Dean falls upon the Sunday after Ascension 
Day, known in liturgical tradition as Expectation or 
Waiting Sunday. For the Bishop of Washington, the 
Cathedral Chapter, and the friends of this great Ca- 
thedral of St. Peter and St. Paul all over the country 
there is a spirit of expectancy as the new Dean is dedi- 





cated to his task. For the new Dean I know that this 
Sunday is a time of waiting, to be endued with power 
from on high for this new stage of ministry. 

We commonly think of the Feast of Pentecost, called 
Whitsunday, as the birthday of the Christian Church, 
and the excitement and enthusiasm of that event no 
doubt represent the crisis; but the immediate preparation 
for that event is to be found in the upper room in Jeru- 
salem where the disciples gathered daily for fellowship 
and prayer. 

The upper room to which the disciples naturally re- 
sorted on their return to Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Ascension was, it might be conjectured, the same room 
in which the Master had eaten the Last Supper with his 
twelve friends. It was a room that had for them per- 
sonal associations with their Master as he brake bread 
with them around the table and gave them his farewell 
discourse. It was natural that they should look for the 
outpouring of his spirit in that particular place. 

Again we note the personnel of this company that was 





The last section of the procession approaches the North Porch on the occasion of the Instaiic- 
tion of Dean Sayre. The Rev. Robert Trenbath, rector of Trinity Church, and Ernest W. 
Greene, member of the Diocesan Standing Committee and the Cathedral Chapter, are in the 
forefront, with the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, senior canon of the Cathedral behind them. 
The first verger is William Hogan who is followed by the Rt. Rev. Robert Cecil Mortimer, 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Rt. Rev. Beverley Dandridge Tucker, Bishop of Ohio. Behind the 
Cathedral verger, James P. Berkeley, are the Dean-elect and his attending presbyters, the Rev. 
Gardner Monks and the Rev. Charles Martin, followed by the Rev. Richard Williams, 
chaplain to the Bishop of Washington, and Bishop Dun. 
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gathered there. There were, all told, about 120 disciple 
in Jerusalem. The inner circle of this group contained 
the eleven Apostles, whose number was restored to twelve 
by the election of Matthias, held during this interval 
There was the company of women, including Mary the 
mother of Jesus, who had been among the first wit. 
nesses of the resurrection. There were his brethren who, 
though they had been somewhat skeptical of him during 
the days of his active ministry, were drawn to him by 
the mighty acts of his death, his resurrection, and ascen- 
sion. 

Then we observe the two essentials of this gathering: 
“These all continued with one accord in prayer and sup. 
plication.” There was unanimity or fellowship, and there 
was prayer. 

Such were the simple conditions of the cradle of the 
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Church from which was to issue the mighty spiritual im. | 


pact upon the world to which the history of Christianity 


bears witness. It is evidence of the miraculous transfor. 


mation which the Spirit of God can effect when it 
ee aR touches and fires the un 

. promising factors of human 
ife. In Jerusalem at the mo- 
ment there were no doubt 


tive ability and power for 
organization; there were men 
who had at their disposal 
the control of more impres- 


sive material resources. This | 


men of far greater learning 
and culture; there were men [> 
possessed of larger execu- § 

































little group had only two§ 
possessions. They had the , 
fellowship that springsout of 7 
sharing a great experience | 
in common. They had com: |7 ’ 
panied with Jesus and had|7 ) 
been witnesses of his resur () ° 
rection. They had, more § : 
over, faith to wait upon God  * 
in prayer and supplication, J 
— to give them consecration of F 
purpose and the power to § 
release all of their latent @ " 
faculties. ; 
It is out of such condi § ' 
tions that the Christian § 


birth; it is out of such con- 
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S be reborn whenever it is to exert a vital influence in 


F human society. 


Needs of Church Today 


First, the need of unanimity, the need of fellowship. 


} It is this that the Christian Church lacks today and 


which it must recapture if it is to awaken to the great- 
ness of its opportunity and of its task. Every church, 
whether majestic cathedral or simple mission chapel, 
might become an Upper Room if we were all together 


' with one accord. There is no theme which is more em- 


hasized in the early chapters of the Acts than this note 


S of fellowship. Those that were baptized continued 


steadfastly in the fellowship of the apostles. “Neither 
said any of them that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things common.” 

They were different from one another in tempera- 
ment and in method of approach to truth, those first 


© disciples: as for example Peter, the impetuous, and John, 


the calm quiet mystic; or Andrew the practical disciple, 
and Thomas who had to win his way to faith through 
questioning and doubt. The secret of their unanimity 
and fellowship was their sense of common loyalty to the 
one Master. 


Unanimity does not mean all holding the same opin- 


ion; that would be not only stupid, but also an unedify- 


ing sort of fellowship. It is because we have differing 
viewpoints and are not merely echoes one of another 
that we are necessary and can be useful to one another, 
have need of fellowship. Each has something to con- 
tribute which the other lacks, and it is only in the atmos- 
phere of friendship around the table of fellowship that 
men can give and take without a sense of patronage or 
a loss of self-respect. 

Today we have substituted in many areas of life, in 
the Church as well as in the State, intolerance and preju- 


| dice and controversy in matters of opinion for fellow- 


ship. In consequence the Church represents a broken 
fellowship. We are frequently more keen about our 
adjectives than about our nouns; more keen, for exam- 
ple, about being a low or evangelical church or a high or 
Anglo-Catholic churchman; a Protestant churchman or 
a Roman Catholic churchman; a Presbyterian church- 
man or an Episcopal churchman, than we are about be- 
ing a Christian. We withdraw into cliques where every- 
one talks the same language and reiterates the same 
slogans, and thereby miss the joy and the strength of 
tellowship. 


In any difference of opinion truth generally resides 
with neither point of view exclusively. There are usually 
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Ankers Photo 


Bishop Dun, taking Dean Sayre by the right hand, places him 

in the stall appointed for his office. At left is the Bishop's 

chaplain, Canon Richard Williams; at right, the Cathedral 
verger, James Ps Berkeley. 


two sides to every question, sometimes three sides, and 
more often four. We need to bring the four sides into 
relationship with one another if we are to square with 
truth. 

If the Church is to knit up its broken fellowsh‘p that 
it may have strength and power for its major tasks, then 
we must put loyalty to the m'nd and spirit of Christ 
first, and every cther test of loyalty second. We can ke 


(Continued on page 34) 











(Reprinted by permission from The Weekly News, Auckland, New Zealand) 


HRISTCHURCH Cathedral set in the midst of 
he trafic and surrounded by buildings devoted 

to public business and entertainment, gives 
strength and beauty to the city square that bears its 
name. Without the cathedral Christchurch, capital of 
the Province of Canterbury, New Zealand, would be a 
shapeless city. At night, in spite of tall office buildings 
and stores, its floodlit spire dominates the city skyline; 
and during the day shoppers, workers, and visitors catch 
an unexpected glimpse of the cathedral at the end of 
long, straight city streets. 

The cathedral is a spiritual as well as a physical land- 
mark. To those of other denominations, to many who 
have never worshipped there, its sturdy walls and proud 
spire, the sound of its bells and the music that floats 
across the square when a service is in progress give de- 
light and comfort. 

But there are other times, more spectacular occasions, 
when the cathedral becomes truly the heart of the city; 
days of national and civic rejoicing or solemn memorial 
services. There have been many such occasions in Christ- 
church in the past. 

The story of Christchurch Cathedral goes back to a 
time long before its outward form took shape. It was, 
for many years, no more than an idea in the hearts and 
minds of men; and it seemed on occasions that it would 
never become anything more. For those who planned 
it, the Canterbury settlement was in the nature of a 
crusade to extend the Church to which they owed their 
loyalty. And, in order that this might be carried out, 
one-third of the revenue from the sale of rural lands 
was to be reserved for ecclesiastical and educational pur- 
poses. The settlement, composed entirely of Church of 
England members, would be provided with “a good col- 


Christchurch Cathedral Is Spiritual, 
Physical Heart of New Zealand Lity 


By Nett Rosinson 
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lege, good schools, churches, a bishop, and clergy.”|” 
These plans were to be frustrated. Land did not sell, 
as freely as was expected, and some who bought it be. 
longed to other denominations. Instead of money, the 
Church was given land; a worthwhile investment for} 
the future, but unsuitable for the rapid developmen: 
that had been envisaged. There were difficulties, also, 
in finding a bishop, and the first ships, although wel 
provided with clergy, sailed without one. low 





The Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop o| it 
Canterbury, accompanied by the Archbishop of New Zealand.) 
the Most Reverend Campbell West West-Watson, in tht 
procession which preceeded the Canterbury, New Zealand,’ 
Centennial service in Christchurch Cathedral Square las 

December. ' 
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Eventually, on the fifth ship, the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
on arrived in Lyttelton as bishop-designate. His ap- 
ointment had been made without the knowledge of 
the bishop whose diocese would be divided; and Jackson, 
ro, proved to be a benevolent man without much busi- 
yess or administrative ability. On his return to England 
for consecration he resigned, a step which was later 
described by a church historian as “a fortunate one.” 

In September, 1856, the Rev. H. J. C. Harper was 
selected for the post. The new bishop, a man of stout 
heart and deep faith, realized that, without a cathedral, 
the diocese could not function satisfactorily. Two years 
later the Cathedral Building Fund had begun. 
| The founders of Canterbury were in no way hampered 
thy small ideas. With a magnificent gesture they ap- 
proached Gilbert Scott, the greatest ecclesiastical archi- 
»ftect of the day. When the foundation stone was laid 
‘on December 16, 1864, the population of the Canter- 
bury diocese was only 32,000. It was a wet and dreary 
‘\day, and the ceremony took place on a desolate site 
that had improved little in the few years since the settle- 


or| 
jment was established. 


Building Discontinued 


The foundations were completed by April of the fol- 
lowing year, at a cost of £5316 19s. Then a wave of 
depression dried up subscriptions to the fund, and the 
foundations of the cathedral were to remain without 
even the beginning of their superstructure for eight 
yeats. During those years, it seemed to many that the 
cathedral would remain no more that a dream. Hidden 


,punder a tangle of grass, the foundations were a reproach 
"}to the city and a source of worry to many zealous 


churchmen. 

In 1869 the City Council resolved to make overtures 
to the Cathedral Commissioners for the purchase of all 
their interests in the square. “There was no chance,” 
the mover of the resolution said, “of the cathedral 
project being carried out as at one time intended.” In 
the Synod itself, a motion to sell the site on condition 
that “public or other superior buildings” were erected 
on it was lost by a narrow margin. 

Letting part of the site for 21 years, a temporary 
building on the foundations of the cathedral chancel, 
the transfer of the Cathedral to a different area—all 


} these suggestions gained some support during the diff- 


cult years. If a private offer had been accepted, the 
site of the cathedral might now have carried an arcade 
of shops. 

By 1872 Bishop Harper, who had been content to 


wait for a more opportune time, decided to set the cam- 
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Christchurch Cathedral Square, at the heart of the New Zea- 
land Provinical capital, Canterbury, during the Centennial 
service at which the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 


preacher. His Grace, the first Archbishop of Canterbury to 
visit New Zealand, spoke from a platform erected at the 
west entrance to the cathedral. 


paign going again. But it was not easy. In that same 
time the English novelist, Anthony Trollope, wrote: 
“In the center there is a large waste space, in which 
£700 have been buried in laying the foundations of a 
cathedral; but there is not a single stone or single brick 
above the level of the ground . . . It was a sad sight 
for me to look down upon the vain foundations.” 

The public response to the new building appeal was 
slow. A report in the New Zealand Church News re- 
flected the general attitude: “The cathedral question 
was as usual discussed and as usual it was decided to 
proceed with the building.” 

If money had not been raised on church property, it 
is uncertain that a start would have been made. In 
September, 1873, however, a tender by John Tait was 
accepted for the erecting of the first part of the building. 

(Continued on page 38) 








Guadalupe of the Hoses 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBuRY 


CROSS the little river in the heart of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, sprawls a section of town which has 
kept much of its original Spanish colonial flavor. 

It is as Mexican as the aroma of chile-flavored food 
cooking in dozens of thick-walled adobe houses or the 
lilting of guitars on days of fiesta. 

The center and pulse of that section is an ancient 
and beautiful church. Fittingly, it is dedicated to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, the protector and patroness of all 
Mexico. Back in 1640 when Spanish settlers trudged 
across snow covered mountains and desert sands to what 
is now the state of New Mexico, they brought their saint 
of the roses with them. They brought her in the love 
of their hearts and her statue in many a rawhide covered 
chest. She is particularly their own. 

The reason she is happened long ago in Old Mexico. 
It was December 12, 1531, when a humble Indian shep- 
herd, a Christian neophyte named Juan Diego, was 
climbing a steep rocky hill on the outskirts of Mexico 
City. Suddenly, although it was mid-winter, Juan 
smelled the fragrance of roses and heard the sound of 
delightful music. Then an angelic figure appeared. Juan 
was terrified and started to run away. “Juan Diego,” 
commanded the angelic visitor, “go to the bishop in 
Mexico City and tell him that the Virgin of Guadalupe 
has appeared zs the protectress of all Mexicans and that 
he must build a church for me on this rocky hillside.” 

Juan ran as fast as he could to the bishop two miles 
away, but the bishop refused to see him. Back hurried 
Juan to the hill and there again appeared the apparition 
and told him to go back to the bishop and deliver her 
message. This time Juan forced his way into the pres- 
ence of the bishop who said he would believe if Juan 
brought him a sign from the heavenly visitor. Back to the 
rocky hillside ran Juan and saw the apparition for the 
third time. She told him to climb to the very top of the 
barren hill and there pick a bouquet to take back as a 
sign to the bishop. Juan climbed, and on the bleak sum- 


mit in mid-December, picked his arms full of fragray 
pink roses. He took off his rough shepherd’s tilmg 
mantle—and in it carried the roses back to the bisho 
As the bishop opened the tilma to remove the roses, ther 
on the rough fabric was a painting of the saint jug 


as she had looked to Juan Diego. 


To this day, the church the bishop built on the rock 
hillside, now known as the Basilica of Guadalupe, is ty 
most visited shrine in Old Mexico, for Our Lady o/ 
Guadalupe had declared herself as the protector ani 
and patroness of all Mexicans, both Spanish and Indian 
To her shrine, on her December 12 Feast Day, com 
Mexicans and hundreds of Indians—Zapotecs and Mi 
tecs from the hot country, Tarascan women in red pet 
coats, and untamed Yaquis from the north. Indian 
and Mexicans delight to honor the Lady of Guadaluy 
whose mantle is the color of the blue Mexican sky dotted 
with stars like kernels of golden corn. 


In New Mexico whence the Lady of Guadalupe move 
with the first settlers, the old church across the tive 
keeps the Feast Day with processions, music, and re 
ligious services. Tradition says this old church wa 
founded in 1640 and sacked but not destroyed in th 
Indian revolt of 1680. A dozen years later when D: 
Vargas re-entered the country and most of the Indian 
were Christianized, it was restored. At that time it wa 
built in the prevailing style of the region, with massiv 
adobe walls, viga supported ceiling, and the typical Nes 
Mexican flat roof. It continued thus through many year 
with gradually diminishing use. By the nineteenth cen: 
tury, the church might have been non-existent, save on 
the Feast Day of its saint. 

In 1880, after the American occupation and the com 
ing of the railroad, many English speaking settlers asked 
that the church be re-established with regular services 
At that time a French priest took over the work and 
what was once a typical New Mexican church with is 
architecture part Spanish and part Indian, took on be 
guiling French accents which remain to this day. 

The massive old walls remained, with carved corbe 
supporting the great hand carved ceiling beams. Wir} 
dows were sunk in thick adobe walls. A tower and slop 
ing roof replaced the indigenous flat one. The Ferenc! 
priests planted the beloved poplars of their native land 
around the building and today the church which looks 
out through big limbed poplar trees, veterans of winte! 
snows and summer sunshine, looks very much like 4 
church in some French provincial town. 

But inside it keeps its original Spanish flavor. Be 
hind the high altar is a painting of Our Lady of Guade 
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A village-carved figure of Guadalupe of the Roses 


lupe, said to be the work of a seventeenth century artist 
in Mexico City. The blue of her mantle is still the 
blue of the Mexican sky and it is sprinkled with stars 
suggestive of the golden kernels of corn which fed both 
Indians and Spanish in this strange new land. Under 
her feet is the crescent moon supported by an angel. On 
her head is a golden crown and from the entire figure 
come rays of light, the distinguishing mark of all pic- 
tures or statues of this regional saint. On either side are 
time-darkened old pictures showing the roses and the In- 
dian shepherd, Juan Diego. 


Through the years the old church has returned to its 
original position, the center of Spanish speaking life 
in the ancient capital. Most of the English speaking 
parishioners have moved to other parts of town so again 
Spanish speech, customs, and traditions flow around the 
poplar-shaded church. From it wander narrow streets 
with squat adobe houses set amidst tiny gardens and 
ancient fruit trees. 


Here are brought dark-eyed babies for baptism. Here 
come the Lupitas and Rositas in white veils, and small 
boys in new suits with grubby hands folded to make their 
first communions. Here come bridal couples to be 
whirled away after the ceremony in cars decorated with 
streamers of crepe paper. Around and around the plaza 
they whirl to the tooting of raucous auto horns. 


All through this region, Our Lady of Guadalupe has 
remained the particular saint of the Spanish speaking 
population. In Spanish colonial days, village artists 
painted her as best they could on flat boards or raw hide 
and painted her blue mantle and pink roses with home 
contrived pigments. Village saint makers carved her out 
of soft pieces of pine or cottonwood and painted her in 
traditional colors. With peasant patience they carved 
the rays of light surrounding the figure of their saint. 
Because they had no gold leaf in their poor country, 
they made their own yellow paint and painted the rays 
and crown bright yellow in substitution for the gilding 
used in gold-rich Mexico. Some of these hand carved 
little figures are now cherished museum pieces kept 
safely under glass. 

Not only in Santa Fe, but in many a remote snow 
buried village, Guadalupe’s Day, December 12, ushers in 
the Christmas season. There are processions, church ser- 
vices, and many old world festivities. Lupe has become 
a favorite name for both boys and girls. No one knows 
how many Lupes or Lupitas there are in the region. In 
the old days, bands of village singers with guitars and 
violins used to move from house to house to serenade all 
who bore the name of their little saint of the roses. 











THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1789-1931, by James Thayer Addison. 
Scribner’s 1951, 400 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by C. Leste Gtenn, D.D. 


Inadvertently I took my canonical examination in 
church history before I had studied the subject in the 
seminary, so the only question I was sure of was “When 
and by whom was the Holy Communion first celebrated 
on these shores?” This I knew because in the seminary 
chapel I had stared often at a stained glass window pic- 
turing the Rev. Robert Hunt of Jamestown on June 10, 
1607. I also knew the answer when the candidate next to 
me named St. Luke as “The Beloved Physician,” but 
fell silent when requested to mention one of his patients. 
These two details, with an allusion to Joseph of Arima- 
thea instead of Henry VIII, and Samuel Seabury and 
“Today we have eight provinces and our Church Mis- 
sion House is in New York” were the main pegs on 
which slender threads were strung 

Since then, like everyone else, I have eagerly read 
much church history. 

This is an historically-minded age, contrary to the 
general saying it is a scientifically-minded age. But our 
knowledge is apt to be unrelated details of this man, 
that institution, the defense of this movement. Until 
the publication of Dr. Addison’s book, there was no 
single volume which attempted to tell the whole story. 
There were biographies, parish histories, tracts, and con- 
vention journals. Now we have this extraordinarily valu- 
able book by the Rev. James Thayer Addison, The Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, 1789-1931. In 400 
pages, Dr. Addison gives a vivid, accurate survey of 
its entire history. (The last twenty years are omitted 
because “It is unwise, except for journalists, to try to 
write history too near one’s time.”) We may deplore 
the fondness of our age for digests, but the value of 
digests is that they often set things in perspective. Our 
children have to take survey courses in college. For 
adult education, Dr. Addison’s book is the best survey 
of the whole subject. 

The book is readable by laymen. And not just by the 
“thoughtful” layman whose intuition is supposed to 
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make up for clergy inarticulateness. How dreary the 
chronicle can be of what we clergy describe to our con. 
gregations as the good news! Here is a fascinating ac. 
count of the Episcopal Church’s part in spreading the 
good news in America. 

It is written with humor, like all great history. Speak. 
ing of the Caroline Divines, the author says, “If more 
of those who refer to them would read them, modern 


theology would benefit.” He writes that “Provoost, asa | 


bishop, was proving to be a talented amateur botanist” 
and referring to Canon XIII, no longer part of the 
church’s legislation, he writes that “if we may congratu- 
late ourselves that the standards of the community to- 
day make drinking in taverns less attractive to the 
clergy than it once was, ‘spending their time idly’ remains 
a permanent temptation.” Of the start by Bishop Law. 
rence and Edward T. Sullivan of The Church Militant, 
he quotes that it was “the only diocesan paper at the 
time which limited its circulation to paying subscribers” 
and adds “and which felt under obligation to be in- 
teresting.” 

It is a comprehensive account, giving many men and 
events proper proportion and emphasis. The index lists 
nearly everything that one has ever heard associated with 
the Episcopal Church, making this almost a one-volume 
encyclopedia for looking up information. 

Everyone has first hand or reading knowledge in de- 
tail of some phase of the Church’s life, and one of the 
interests of this book is to see how Dr. Addison assays 
our specialty. I am sure it cannot be said here what 
someone said of H. G. Wells’ Outline of History: 
“What he says about my field is inaccurate; what he 
says about other fields is intensely interesting.” 

The book is written with a point of view. No history 
is written without a theory, but that is different from 
propaganda. Dr. Addison plants his flag boldly in the 
first paragraph: “The Church of England is as old as 
Christianity in Britain; it reaches back perhaps to the 
third, and certainly to the fourth century. In the days 
before the Emperor Constantine died and before out 
Nicene Creed was formulated, the Catholic Church was 
securely planted in the distant island. But ‘Anglicanism’ 
is a result of the Reformation. It is the form which 
the Catholic Church in England takes after it had been 
reformed.” But he does not write as an apologist for any 
viewpoint in the Church. He has the true Episcopalian’s 
happiness in every evidence of apostolic zeal. He quotes 


with approval Richard Channing Moore’s “While we | 


labor in our department, we wish prosperity to all the 
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Saviour’s friends.” 

In the Epilogue he writes, “Indeed, the very fact that 
the Church is both Catholic and Reformed constitutes 
it a wholesome public example of the power of deep 
conviction to resist the passion for uniformity, to endure 
tension, and even to profit from it. . . . So far as the 
Church is true to its Anglican tradition of comprehen- 
siveness it remains a standing rebuke to that organized 
uniformity which is sectarianism.” 


Dr. Addison is competent to write history partly be- © 


cause he has made history. He was vice-president of our 
National Council in charge of the Foreign Missions of 
the Church, an important post calling for executive 
ability and leadership. Church work, like politics, is 
often the science of the practical, and Dr. Addison has 
never been simply a scholar recording the life of the 
Church in detachment from its daily work. As a pro- 
fessor at the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, he carried administrative as well as teaching 
duties. He followed his students throughout their minis- 
try as their pastor and friend. His advice was con- 
stantly sought in clergy placement, an exacting practical 
duty. For a year he was master of a house at Harvard, 
ruling turbulent undergraduates. He was a chaplain 
in World War I. All this is reflected in the book. The 
harassed parish priest will read it and sense that the 
Church’s work is being described by a man who has 
been in it. He knows what the infantry does, or to 
change the figure, we have here an ecclesiastical equiva- 
lent of Samuel Eliot Morison’s histories of the sea. 

The book teems with people. There are delightful 
and moving biographical accounts which are models of 
compression and aliveness. Dr. Addison has an eye for 
the minutiae of history which are its reality. And he has 
set the history of the Church in the main stream of 
world history and general Christian history. It is good 
to have chapters begin: “After the War of 1812, which 
ended in the year of Waterloo... .” or “Before the 
nineteenth century was well advanced, a series of ap- 
parently hostile forces .... Hegel’s was the dominant 
philosophy in Germany during the ’twenties and ’thir- 
ey 


The Epilogue should be mimeographed or printed and 
placed in every church porch. Here in two pages is the 
Episcopal Church, its faults and virtues. All the pam- 
phlets ever offered could be dispensed with in favor 
of this objectively honest summary. It will make people 
want to read the book, and that result is greatly to be 
desired, not only for the spreading of knowledge, but 
for the deepening of faith. 
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Conservation Essay 


Award 





James Sheldon, Cathedral friend and benefactor and 
member of the Landscape Committee, presents a prize 
for the best essay on conservation of natural resources 
written by a student at St. Albans or the Cathedral 
School for Girls, to Charles Beckhoefer of the Sixth 
Form at St. Albans. Presentation of the award, which is 
given by Mr. Sheldon, climaxed the annual tree plant- 
ing ceremony which was preceded by a Cathedral service 
for all students in the two schools. Canon Martin, head- 
master, officiated at the ceremony, which was held on the 
northeast lawn of the Girls School where a magnolia was 
planted by the president of the Sixth Form, Jerry Con- 
over, and the vice president of the N. S. C. senior class, 
Marthe McCutchen. 

Mr. Sheldon, who had come to Washington for the 
occasion, addressed the assembled schools on the nation- 
wide need for conservation of natural resources and 
pointed out to them how fortunate they are to be sur- 
rounded by the natural beauties of the Cathedral Close. 











“Christ Church Cathedral—at the bateway’ 


By FraNKLYN Morris 


OUISVILLE—one of America’s “Gateway Cities,” 
a bustling, hurrying city of business and industry, 
and to her older residents a center of the Bluegrass 
traditions cf good living, fine horses, and tobacco. A 
“big city,” according to population, but Louisvillians 
find it hard to think of their “hometown” as anything 
but that—a town whose growth has been a bit too rapid, 
and which refuses to be anything but “typically” South- 
ern. Her history contains names like George Rogers 
Clark, who is buried there; and Daniel Boone, whose 
statue overlooks the tree tops of one of her parks. The 
reason for her existence is the fact of the falls in the 
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The west front, Christ Church Cathedral. 


Ohio River, through which early settlers exploring the 
West could not navigate. Some pioneers, portaging flat- 





bottom boats around the falls, decided to stay, and so | 


the town eventually named for an illustrious French 
monarch, had its genesis. 

In 1819, near the time of the founding of the falls 
city’s first Episcopal parish church, the state of Kentucky 
boasted some sixty-four manufacturing concerns and as 
many stores, most of which were located in the town on 
the banks of the Ohio. A couple of decades earlier, 
however, an event took place which was destined to in- 
fluence the life of the Church in the wilds of Kentucky. 
In 1800 Maryland’s Bishop Clagett ordained to the 
priesthood one Williams Kavanaugh, a former Method- 
ist deacon, who was to hold the first Episcopal Church 
services in the outpost town of Louisville in 1804. Thus 
was the Church planted in the City at the Falls, ante- 
dating even the fabulous Churchhill Downs, which was 
not to be born to bring renown to the city for three- 
quarters of a century. 

At Main and Twelfth Streets, “on lot 89, next the 
fort,” had been built a 20 by 30 foot house of worship, 
made of rough-hewn logs with a puncheon floor, plank 
roof, and tiny belfry, which was used by various religious 
faiths “when opportunity or inclination prompted te- 
ligious services,” until its destruction in 1812. By 1822 
“there existed three promulgators of public information 
to the Louisville citizenry.” In one or more of these 
flourishing journals was issued a call for a meeting to 
be held on May 31 for the purpose of organizing an 
Episcopal church. At that time the population num- 
bered “over 1,800 whites and some 1,100 of color.” 

And so the good ship Christ Church was launched 
with fifteen communicants and many more sympathisers. 
This was not the first Episcopal church in Kentucky, 
for Christ Church in the Bluegrass city of Lexington, 
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eighty miles away, had been organized previously. When 


a second meeting was called, report was made of 185 
subscribers to a sum of $6,354, a tidy amount in those 
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days, and evidence of the generosity of the country 
gentry, most of whom had migrated from Virginia and 
were of Anglican heritage. One member, Peter Ormsby, 
gave “as much as might be desired to be fenced in,” of 
4 five-acre tract, on which the church was built and on 
which the cathedral stands today on Second Street near 
Liberty. Later, his daughter gave the burial plot to the 
rear of the church. At this second meeting the name 
of Christ Church was chosen, and arrangements begun 
for erection of a temporary place of worship until a 
suitable church could be built on the donated land 
(whenever a minister could be secured, which was not to 
be for two more years.) When actual building was be- 
gun, the firm of George Keats and Company supplied 
the lumber for the new structure. George Keats, an 
interested layman, brother of the English poet, John 
Keats, was reported by local contemporaries to be a 
man “of refined manner and literary taste.” 

When Christ Church was ready for occupancy late 
in 1824, it was considered a marvel of architectural 
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church, as Mr. Jackson was made rector of the new con- 
gregation. The next few years were perilous ones, and 
the membership had dropped to 128 when in 1844 the 
Rev. James Craik assumed leadership of Christ Church 


and a new era of permanency ensued. 
An Era of Growth 


It is interesting to note that the installation of the 
present dean of the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Norvell 
E. Wicker, occurred exactly a century after Dr. Craik’s 
assumption of duties in Christ Church’s service. Dr. 
Craik’s period of service to Louisvillians was not to be 
distinguished alone for its length of 38 years, but also 
for its results in growth and influence of the church 
on Second Street. Under Dr. Craik, Christ Church be- 
came famed for the excellence of its choir music in the 
enrichment of her worship. Membership grew under 
consecrated leadership, and in 1872, at the time of the 
semi-centennial celebration, the front wall was demol- 
ished and the building extended to the street line, with 


n ff} beauty for its time, being almost square, of two stories, stone frontage and two towers added as they appear 
» | with two tiers of windows, one above the other, whose today. At the same time the interior was greatly beauti- 
- | bricked-in outlines are still discernible to one standing fied and the columns and vaulting of the choir added. 

in the courtyard between the nave and the Cathedral Another feature which distinguished Christ Church 
: House. The pulpit, “a gorgeous structure of carved in the city at this time was the establishment of the first 
. wood and crimson velvet,” 
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stood ten feet high. Christ 
Church was eclipsed in a 
few years by later churches, 
and by 1832 it became nec- 
essary to add the first gal- 
lery in order to increase the 
seating capacity and to ac- 
commodate the “new and 
finer” organ, superceding 
the original three-stop in- 
sttument which had cost 
$250. The congregation so 
increased by 1835 that an 
addition or new church was 
an evident necessity. The 
latter alternative resulted in 
the erection of beautiful St. 
Paul’s Church four blocks 
west, and at its completion 
in 1839, the brilliant rector, 
the Rev. William Jackson, 
with a large part of the con- 
gtegation, deserted old 
Christ Church. This was a 


severe blow to the old 





The chancel and high altar, Christ Cathedral, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Industrial School in the region, which was begun with- 
in her walls and had 300 pupils as early as 1872. Five 
years before that her Sunday School rooms were used 
as Louisville’s first night school for poor boys and girls. 
This long pastorate was clouded by the Civil War, but 
activity as a promoter of missions characterized Christ 
Church nonetheless. In those days of pew-rents a de- 
sire to provide worship for the poor prompted the organ- 
ization of Grace and other churches throughout the 
city by Christ Church, and the result of sympathy for 
the orphaned resulted in the establishment of the Or- 
phanage of the Good Shepherd, now Woodcock Hall, 
which continues as a very active institution to the present 
day. Dr. James Craik was not to live to see one of 
his dreams materialize—that of Christ Church’s becom- 
ing a cathedral. He had proposed this idea as early as 
1867; as yet, however, the diocese had not caught the 
vision, and it was not in fact to become the Cathedral 
of the Diocese of Kentucky until 1894—twelve years 
after Dr. Craik’s death. 





Old Christ Church, Louisville, as it appeared in 1822 
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In 1882 another gifted member of the Craik family 
came to serve the parish in the person of Charles Ewell 
Craik, son of the man whose efforts had made the church 
such a thriving community of believers. Young Craik 
had been called from his duties in Europe, where he 
was in charge of the American Church in Geneva, to 








become assistant rector under the Rev. Dr. John N, § 


Norton, who had become Associate Rector in 1870. The 
latter was a man blessed with unusual leadership abili- 





ties which made him beloved by church and community, f 


A voluminous writer, his terse style appealed to a large 
audience and his monthly evening “sermons to children” | 


drew many hundreds to Christ Church, often more 
adults than children. Dr. Norton’s death followed that 
of his associate by only a few months, and today the 
Norton Memorial Infirmary, one of the leading hospitals 
of the city, stands as a tribute of many men and churches 
to one man of rare capabilities. This 300-bed institution 
has been especially active in psychiatric treatments. 

At Dr. Norton’s death, young Craik, although only 
in his early thirties, was made rector. During his 36- 
year period of service the church became the cathedral 
and he its first dean. The length of service of the com- 
bined pastorates of father and son amounted to 73 
years. 

The large yellow-brick and stone Cathedral House 
which faces on Second Street beside the nave today, 
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had its birth in 1889 when a member donated six acres | 
of ground to be sold and the proceeds “to be used for | 


the Christian work of Christ Church.” The original | 


house was a small brick building near the street, situated | 
where the courtyard now is, between the cathedral and 


the present parish hall. 


It was in 1897 that the women of the cathedral, after | 


Dean Craik’s urgent appeals, made a wise move in estab- 


lishing an Endowment Association. A fund was felt to 
be a necessity in view of the fact that in nearly a cen Ff 
tury the community around the cathedral had changed § 
considerably, residences gradually giving place to the | 
encroachment of business houses as the cathedral’s mem- 9 
bers moved away from the downtown area. Although | 
Christ Church Cathedral served the population in the | 
neighborhood, the majority of its membership was com: | 


posed of old parishioners and families who no longet 
lived nearby. It was felt that financial arrangements 


should be made whereby the cathedral would not be | 


solely dependent on the stewardship of her communi- 
cants, but could continue to fulfill her function of a 
downtown church even in the case of insufficient dona- 
tions by her members, or in case she should cease to be 
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a parish. The first hundred-thousand dollars was raised 
by 1916; and, at the cathedral’s centennial in 1922, a 
second “hundred-thousand” was raised and dedicated to 
the preservation of old Christ Church. It was not until 
the time of the centennial celebration that the custom 
of pew rent was abolished—a venture of faith, as the 
rentals contributed more than $6,000 per year towards 
the expenses of the parish. 

In both World Wars the cathedral carried a large 
share of the burden of caring for and entertaining sol- 
diers stationed at nearby Fort Knox and Camp Taylor. 
Dormitories were established in the Cathedral House 
and about 200 men were entertained weekly at Satur- 
day night dances and parties. In 1937, the resources of 
the cathedral were offered to the city in meeting another 
emergency; the disastrous flood of the Ohio River which 
devastated a large portion of Louisville. Some church 
buildings suffered severe water damage, but the cathedral 
escaped completely. 


The Cathedral’s Endowment 


One of the outstanding things to be found in Christ 
Church Cathedral is the “Memorial Book,” which was 
begun by the women of the church in 1898, a year after 
the organization of the Woman’s Endowment Associa- 
tion. This book is of brown leather, Old Monk’s style, 
and rests on a walnut stand on the right side of the 
sanctuary as one faces the altar. In this book are placed 
the names of those memorialized through gifts made by 
friends or loved ones, to the Endowment Fund. The 
inscriptions are written by hand in Old English script. 
The Memorial Book continues as a living thing to the 
present day, as evidenced by the recent entries. 

Another book, the 
“Thank Offering Book” 
rests on a marble stand 
on the left side of the 
chancel, and is bound in 
purple morocco, adorned 
on the front with four 
large amethysts surround- 
ing a carved ivory cross. 
This book was given by 
Dean McCready (who 
followed Dean Craik) in 
memory of his mother 
after the first World 
War. The four amethysts 
and carved ivory cross 
which decorate its cover belonged to his mother. The 
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idea of the Thank Offering Book was suggested by a 
mother in the cathedral congregation desiring to express 
her gratitude for the safe return of her son from the 
war. A thank-offering of any amount and for any oc- 
casion may be given the Endowment Fund, and a suit- 
able text or inscription entered in the book. The endow- 
ment Fund has now received over $155,000 through 
these two books—a result that might well indicate the 
validity of this method of providing a means of steward- 
ship and commemoration for the people, and has been 
copied by many other churches. The cathedral’s total 
Endowment Fund now amounts to almost $600,000. 
The little parish church which got off to such a halt- 
ing start early in the 1800’s has flourished through its 
long life although there were many times of “rough 
going” when it seemed the little craft could not possibly 
stay afloat. Today, Christ Church serves a double (or 
triple) function; as a parish church, as a cathedral, and 
as a municipal downtown church. She does all of these 
admirably, and today her communicants number more 


than 1,300. 


The cathedral is an interesting old place to visit, and 
the nave is a quiet sanctuary away from the din of the 
business district in which it is now situated. Generally, 
the Cathedral House is bustling with activity, tenanted 
by one or more of the 55 organizations which meet with- 
in its walls, whether of parochial or civic nature, but 
the nave is a quiet place to which to go for a moment’s 
meditation. The present marble altar and reredos were 
installed in 1893, along with electric lights and the All 
Saints’ Window behind the altar, which depicts, in three 
lancets, the Reigning Christ, flanked on either side by 
the Good Shepherd and the Good Samaritan. Statues 
adorn the reredos, also of marble—the Christ in the 
center, with the Virgin and St. John in a niche on either 
side. The steps leading to the altar are of pink marble, 
and the floor of the chancel is decorated with Christian 
symbols in mosaic tile. On the righthand side of the 
nave, near the east end, is the baptistery, a handsome 
canopied structure supported by columns. The font is 
approached by steps, and mosaic adornment appears here 
also, on the back wall of the baptistery. The windows 
of the cathedral’s nave are all round-topped, carrying 
out the Romanesque theme of the cathedral and Cathe- 
dral House. The stained glass is of various styles and 
designs, representative of several eras in the life of the 
church and in the field of ecclesiastical decoration. Most 
of the windows are memorials. Christ Church Cathe- 
dral’s nave is 54 feet wide, and the distance from the 

(Continued on page 39) 








The Washington Cathedral Chapter 


(Third Installment ) 


David Edward Finley, director of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, was elected to the Cathedral Chapter in 
1946 and brought to it a wealth of experience gained in 
a career which has embraced the law, the diplomatic serv- 
ice, finance, and service to his parish church as vestry- 
man, in addition to his leadership in his present field. 

Born in York, South Carolina, Mr. Finley is the son 
of the late David Edward Finley, a member of Congress 
from South Carolina from 1898 to 1917. After gradua- 
tion from the University of South Carolina, he studied 
law at the George Washington Law School, receiving his 
LL.B. in 1913. He also holds a doctorate in fine arts, 
awarded in 1946, from Yale University, and the D.Lit., 
awarded last year, degree from his alma mater. 

After practicing law at Philadelphia for two years, 
Mr. Finley was commissioned 2nd lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army, serving for a year in World War I. He returned 
to civilian life as assistant counsel of the War Finance 
Corporation and a year later was named a member of 
the War Loan Staff, U. S. Treasury, a position he held 
from 1922 to 1927, when he became a special assistant 
to Andrew W. Mellon, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
During the years he held this post he served as advisor 
to the American delegation to the 1931 London Finan- 
cial Conference and later as honorary counselor at the 
American Embassy in London. In 1933 he returned to 
Washington and the practice of law, continuing in this 
field until, in March 1938, he was appointed the first 
director of the National Gallery of Art. He is chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts; chairman of the execu- 
tive board, National Council for Historic Sites and 
Buildings; chairman, National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation; was president of the American Association of 
Museums from 1945 to 1949; vice president, Internation- 
al Council of Museums from 1946 to 1949; chairman of 
the United States National Committee on International 
Cooperation Among Museums from 1945 to 1949; vice 
chairman of the American Commission for Protection 


and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War 
Areas from 1943 to 1946; a member of the Smithsonian 
Art Commission; and of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors. On the Cathedral Chapter Mr. Finley is a 
member of the Building and of the Executive commit. 
tees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finley, the former Margaret Morton 
Eustis, have a home in Washington and also at Oat. 
lands, Loudoun County, Virginia. 


David E. Finley 
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lohn Clifford Folger, a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter since 1947, is an investment banker who, since 
931 has been president of Folger, Nolan and Company. 
A native of Sheldon, Iowa, he received the B.S. and 
MS. degrees from Washington State College. 

Mr. Folger’s business connections are varied. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the New York 


Stock Exchange, chairman of the board of the Pied- 


J. Clifford Folger 


mont Mortgage Company of Washington, president of 
the Cumberland Trust Company of Knoxville, Tennes- 
# see, and a director of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
} phone Company, the Burlington Mills Corporation of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and the Deep Rock Oil 
Corporation of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He served a two 
year term, 1943-45, as president of the Investment Bank- 
ets Association of America. His community service in- 
terests include the chairmanship of the District Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, a position he has held since 
1942; membership on the National Board of the Red 
Cross, 1947-1948: and membership on the executive com- 


mittees for International Economic Reconstruction and 
the National Institute of Social Sciences. He was the 
1940 general chairman of the Washington Community 


Chest drive. 

Mr. Folger’s clubs are the Chevy Chase Country Club, 
the 1925 F Street, and the Metropolitan in Washington 
and the Brook in New York. In 1929 he married Kath- 
rine Dulin, present chairman of the Washington Com- 
mittee of the National Cathedral Association. They have 
two sons. 


Charles Carroll Glover, Jr. 


Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., son of the man whose 
vision was most responsible for the establishment of 
Washington Cathedral, became a member of the Chap- 
ter in 1948 and is presently serving as a member of its 
Building, Monuments and Memorials, and Promotion 
committees. 


Born in Washington, Mr. Glover was graduated from 
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Yale University in 1910 and received his Master’s de- 
gree there five years later. In 1912 he took the LL.B. 
degree at George Washington University. Mr. Glover 
was formerly a partner in Glover and Flather and in 
1927-1928 was president of the Washington Stock Ex- 
change. He is at present vice chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Riggs National Bank. 

Service to his community, through membership on 
the boards of numerous welfare and cultural institutions, 
occupies a great deal of Mr. Glover’s time and interest. 
He is a trustee of George Washington University, a 
trustee and vice president of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, a trustee of the Home for Incurables, the Episco- 


pal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, Children’s Hospital, 


Coleman Jennings 


and Emergency Hospital, a former vice chairman and 
trustee of the District Community Chest; a former 
chairman of Associated Charities and former vice chair- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Thousands [hrong Clog 
For L951 Flower Mart 


Gray skies alternated with blue on the day of th 
annual Cathedral Flower Mart, but after some nervoy 
moments in the early morning, the hard-working mem 
bers of All Hallows Guild, sponsors of the Mart, could 
relax in the certainty that no actual rain was apt to fal 
—nor did it from 11 a.m. when Mrs. Truman officially 
opened the 1951 event until the last empty booth closed 
shop after 6 p.m. For the second year the Mart wa 
held in the Oak Grove fronting on the west border of 
the Close, and the fresh green of the magnificent shak 
trees provided a perfect setting for the multi-colored 
gayety of the booths. j 

The success of the Mart, which assures the care of thf 


Ankers Phot 


The boutonniers booth was one of the most attractive at the 
1951 Flower Mart 
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Ankers Photo 
The Shakespeare booth, contributed by alumnae of the Na- 
§ tional Cathedral School, featured a variety of gifts, each aptly 
annotated with a quotation from the Bard, and a scale model 


tthe of the Globe Theatre, loaned by the Folger Shakespeare 


Library. 


Bishops Garden for the coming year, was due to a great 

number of very clever and efficient members not only of 
§ All Hallows Guild, but of numerous garden clubs, Ca- 
thedral School alumnae, women of St. Albans parish 
church, and members of the Cathedral staff, particularly 
the groundsmen, all working under the direction of 


Mrs. William Draper Blair, Mart chairman, and Mrs. 
G. Howland Chase, Guild president. 


Everyone—or at least a great many of the thousands 
who attended the Mart—agreed that the booths had 
never been as attractively and ingeniously decorated and 
that the judges had a very difficult job. Awards were 
made in two classifications: for garden booths and for 
miscellaneous booths. First prize winner in the garden 
category was the fruit and vegetable booth lavishly dec- 
orated with greens and brightly colored gourds, and 
laden with lucious looking produce. Placing second was 
the boutonnieres booth, flanked by the prancing white 
horses which have traditionally decorated it for years, 
and offering an infinite variety of freshly made corsages. 
The yellow ribbon went to the very crowded and popu- 
lar seedlings booth, and honorable mention to the Trow- 
el Club’s “South Pacific” where live fish and fancy shells 
were featured against an exotic background of fishnets 
and palms. 

In the miscellaneous class first place went to the globe- 
trotter booth which offered a variety of imported gar- 
den accessories and gadgets in a setting made unique by 
the presence of the highly decorated donkey cart pre- 
sented by people of Sicily to General Marshall. The 
Washington Garden Club’s unusual display of pretty 
and very practical denim aprons for gardeners won that 
booth second place. Third went to the Georgetown Gar- 
den Club’s cakes and cookies booth, gaily decorated with 
gingerbread men and “Lifesaver” candy rolls. 

The children’s section, at the north end of the grove, 
was extremely well patronized and although no actual 
count could possibly be made, the attendance for the 
entire Mart was obviously a record. 


Ankers Photo 


This miniature train was one of the most popular features of the children’s section at this spring’s Flower Mart. 
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Cathedral Association Annual Meeting 





Convenes in Washington May 14-16 


Program of Religious Services, Business Sessions, and Social Events 


Highlighted by Address of the Very Rev. Francis Bowes Sayre, Jr. 


ERFECT summer weather, a group of chairmen 

superior in quality as well as quantity, and a pro- 

gram which, while combining business and pleasure, 
held an inescapable spiritual impact, made the 1951 An- 
nual Meeting of the National Cathedral Association a 
memorable one. In the course of the three-day sessions, 
May 14, 15, and 16, fifty chairmen were in attendance, 
although all could not remain for the full time. 

The meetings opened with a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion in the Great Choir of the Cathedral to which 
all Washington members of the Association were in- 
vited. Dean Sayre, assisted by Canon Crawford Brown, 
was the celebrant. Bishop Dun welcomed the out-of- 
town chairmen and spoke of the Cathedral’s mission to 
render service to the Capital City and the nation, to 
persons of all races and creeds, at the same time never 
overlooking the fact that it must be first a house of 
prayer, “a church which in its majesty and in its min- 
istry, recognizes the wideness of Christ’s mercy.” 

Immediately following this service the Association 
president, the Hon. William R. Castle, called the open- 
ing meeting to order. Resignations and appointments of 
regional chairmen were announced and the report of the 
Nominating Committee on nominations for trustees was 
received from Miss Anne Carter Greene, chairman, as 
follows: Mrs. Roland Whitehurst, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Frederick C. Ford, Grosse Pointe, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Houghton P. Metcalf, Middleburg, Virginia; 
Mrs. James Douglas, Jr., Lake Forest, illinois; and E. R. 
Finkenstaedt, Washington, D. C. As there were no 
further nominations, the slate was accepted as read. 

Of primary interest to the chairmen was the result of 
the spring enrollment of new members. The total an- 
nounced at this meeting was incomplete as many chair- 
men had brought new names with them to Washington. 
At press time the count of members enrolled between 
March 15 and May 15 was just over 600. Mr. Castle 


particularly commended the fine records made in Wes. 
ern Massachusetts, in Eastern Massachusetts, in Michi-§ 
gan, Central New York, and Southern Ohio. Discus} 
sions of membership work, as they developed during} 
committee and later general meetings, all pointed up the 
fact that the principal reason for the success of the 
effort in these regions was the careful organization which 
preceded the spring drive, and showed the value of dis 
tributing the work to well-informed and energetic areaf 
and parish chairmen, with enthusiastic and constant suf 
pervision by the regional chairmen. : 
One of the most interesting sessions was the informal f 
meeting in the College of Preachers when Bishop Duff 
spoke of the work of the Cathedral as it seeks to serve 
the community and nation throughout the year; andff 
called upon Canon Gardner Monks to report on build 
ing operations, and Benjamin W. Thoron, treasurer and} 
business manager, to present a word picture of the Cathe 
dral’s financial resources and needs. 






































Need for Field Secretary 


The second business session was held Tuesday mom) 
ing and devoted to receiving reports of the year’s work. | 
(excerpts are published on page 24.) In the afternoon 
the delegates divided into two committees, one to stud) 
membership enrollment procedures under the chairma- 
ship of Mrs. Della Black, assisted by Mrs. Ford; the 
other to consider public relations techniques, under the} 
chairmanship of Mrs. Irving Warner, assisted by Mr. 
David S. Long. é 

Findings of these committees were presented at tht} 
final business session on Wednesday morning, Ms} 
Montgomery Blair, first vice president of the Associ] 
tion presiding. The first question discussed was the va! 
ue of an expert field secretary to work with N.CA 
chairmen in the field and to select and train new leader 
ship in areas where there is no N.C.A. organization. 
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Differences of opinion as to the reception which would 
be accorded a professional worker, especially by the 
clergy, were immediately expressed. The cost of employ- 
ing such a person also caused concern, many chairmen 
feeling that the Cathedral would be criticized on this 
score. Others felt that “the right person” would not 
arouse this feeling and that the service she could render 
present chairmen in developing enrollment programs and 
setting up stronger organizations and establishing new 
committees would give the Association impetus which it 
needs and which would prove of real value to the 
Cathedral. 

A motion to recommend the employment of a full- 
time field secretary was defeated. A later motion that a 
part-time worker be employed to work in selected areas 
as a test of the advantages of creating such a position 
was not seconded. Further discussion was highlighted 
by consideration of this second plan as outlined by Mrs. 
Richard Hobart, and recommendations that the Cathe- 
dral clergy be available as speakers at N.C.A. meetings. 
It was further requested that Bishop Dun and Dean 
Sayre be asked to plan at least one field trip annually 
in behalf of the Association. Reports of these discus- 
sions, when presented at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees that afternoon resulted in passage of 
a motion “that the Board of Trustees authorize a pilot 
study of possible field secretary activities and staff the 
experiment on a temporary basis.” This action will be 
presented to the Cathedral Chapter. 


Committee Reports 


Mrs. Black, called upon for a report of the findings 
of the membership committee, spoke of the value of 
having a definite goal set and the contingent difficulty of 
arriving at a fair quota. The value of the personal ap- 
proarlh to prospective members was stressed, and also 
the need for more regularized organization. This com- 
mittee recommended that the head of the Cathedral de- 
partment of promotion be asked to set equitable mem- 
bership quotas; that the membership enrollment card be 
improved; that deaths of members in their regions be 
teported to Washington by chairmen; that the spring 
enrollment start on the same day nationwide, with na- 
tional publicity in connection with it released from 
Washington. The trustees later passed a motion to this 
effect and requested the department of promotion to 
cooperate. 

In the report of the committee on public relations, 
presented by Mrs. Long, the problem of enlisting the 
cooperation of the clergy was presented, with the recom- 
mendation that the Cathedral clergy be asked to help 
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by telling the Cathedral story in as many areas as possi- 
ble. Various aids—exhibit material, news releases, slides, 
movies, radio announcement samples—which are avail- 
able from the Cathedral offices were discussed, after 
which the meeting went on record as recommending that 
the public relations program be furthered by the clergy. 


Inspiration of the Cathedral 


For all of the women who attend the Annual Meeting 
the greatest value is the spiritual inspiration they receive 
during the three days’ association with the Cathedral 
and its clergy, and attendanec at services. Many regu- 
larly attend the 7:30 a.m. celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, and this year there was a special early celebra- 
tion on Monday morning in the chapel of the College 
of Preachers. Most of the delegates went to evensong on 
Tuesday, and made a pilgrimage through the Cathedral 
afterwards. In his talks to them Bishop Dun gave them 
new vision of the meaning and power of the Cathedral 
as an instrument of God. And the hour of music pre- 
sented by the Washington Chamber Chorus under the 
direction of Paul Callaway was both beautiful and 
inspiring. 

Socially, this year’s meeting provided ample opportu- 
nity for the delegates to become better acquainted with 
each other, and with the members of the Washington 
Committee and wives of the Cathedral clergy. On the 
first day Mrs. Dun, assisted by half of the local com- 
mittee, held a luncheon at her home, and the perfect 
weather made possible an informal and very enjoyable 
affair. Two days later, the other members of the Dis- 
trict committee entertained the delegates at luncheon at 
the home of their chairman, Mrs. J. Clifford Folger, and 
again bright sunshine made it possible to serve out of 
doors on the lovely terrace. On Monday afternoon Mrs. 
Truman received the group at Blair House for tea. This 
vear several chairmen enjoyed the hospitality of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls, for overnight and at 
breakfast for the whole group on Wednesday morning. 
Monday evening, St. Albans School for Boys served a 
delicious dinner in the school refectory, the guests eat- 
ing with the faculty and boarding students. 

Highlighting the three-day sessions was the annual 
Bishop’s Dinner held by the Washington Committee at 
the Chevy Chase Club to welcome Dean and Mrs. Sayre. 
Two hundred and fifty chairmen and Cathedral friends 
from the Washington area attended. None who heard 
Dean Sayre’s address on this occasion could question 
why she had dedicated herself to sharing in the work 
of the Cathedral, and all will look forward to returning 





in 1952 to tell and be told of the growth of the Associa- 
tion and the Cathedral’s influence under his leadership. 


The Dean’s Address 
“The British Empire may have a Red Dean, but 


America now has a very Green Dean! In this state of 
verdure it is presumptuous of me to speak to all of 
you who know the Cathedral so much more intimately 
than I. 

“The initial and most wonderful impression I have 
received is of the warm friends which the Cathedral 
has. I am encouraged by the strength and quality of 
the great number of people whose lives and hearts are 
intertwined with the Church’s life. It is with the help 
of your experience and affection that I myself will learn 
the deeper reasons why we are building a Cathedral 
here. This is something which it is not easy for one 
coming from the parish ministry to understand all at 
once. The life and work of a Cathedral is something 
unique. One of the amusing experiences that has come 
to me since becoming Dean is the questioning to which 
I have been subjected by my fellow-ministers who visit 
the College of Preachers. The first thing they ask is, 
‘What is a Cathedral for? What is your job here?’ 
These are the very questions which I must answer in 
my own life and about which I have been thinking very 
hard. I would like to give you some of the thoughts 
that have come to me as I have pondered this since that 
first terrifying day when I knew that I must be the 
Dean. 

“My first thought was of another cathedral perched 
atop a hill—in San Francisco. Sailing aboard a troop 
ship in the early days of the war, I remember how I 
once stood with countless other men in khaki watching 
the receding shore of our homeland and wondering if 
we would ever see it again. It was the cross atop Grace 
Cathedral which held our gaze as the last recognizable 
object upon that shore. Lifted high above that great 
city, it seemed to bespeak the loving sacrifice of our 
Lord, and His care for us. It stood looking out across 
the Pacific; across that unknown sea where we were 
going; facing the Orient. I shall never forget that mis- 
sionary cross standing for Christ—not only for the men 
going off to war but for the peoples of far-off lands who 
do not yet know the love of God. 

“Just as that cross in San Francisco cast its shadow 
over the wide ocean, so the same cross crowning the 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital is held high over this 
land of ours. At the very heart of its life it bears wit- 
ness to the faith without which our nation cannot survive. 
This cross, too, is a missionary cross. In the Act of its 
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Incorporation the Washington Cathedral is designated 
as the chief missionary church of the Diocese, and this 
indeed is its destiny—not to be bogged down in the local 
concerns of parish life, good and necessary as these are, 
but rather to bear witness to God’s love in the life of 
our whole nation. 

“Washington Cathedral is far from being finished, 
and in this incomplete state it stands as a symbol of the 
faith of our land, which is likewise unfinished and im. 
mature. One day, and God grant that it may be soon, 
the plans as we now envisage them for this great church 
will be carried out and the building completed. As the 
building grows, so may the faith of America grow too, 
inspired and fed by the witness that is made here. But 
having built what we now can plan, then may our vision 
be still more enlarged. For, in the deepest sense, this 
Cathedral will never be finished any more than our faith 
can ever plumb the deep mystery of God. Both will 
always be a-building. The important thing is that the 
Church and the Nation should build together. 


Bridges to Be Built 
“If the Church is to be a witness to the life of God 


among the affairs of men, then its witness must be con- 
temporary. It must express God’s Word in living terms 
that will be vivid and germane to the problems faced by 
people today. There are many bridges to be constructed 
*twixt the love of God and human understanding. A 
cathedral ought to be the central span of the mighty 
arch. Let me speak briefly of a few of the ways it can 
be so. 

“For the last five years I have been immersed in one 
of the special areas where the Church is trying to build 
new bridges. In Cleveland I was an engineer trying to 
span the gap between organized religion and the working 
populace. Here is a field where the Word of God had 
been allowed to seem irrelevant to life in the Age of the 
Machine. Industrial justice is the crucial concern of 
thousands of people who are crowded into great cities 
and forced to work under the impersonal conditions of 
mass production in our great factories. Yet the Church 
has not impressed these people with her interest in the 
conditions of their work, the opportunities of their lei- 
sure, and the circumstances of their home life. Conse- 
quently, great numbers have turned away from the 
Church and from the. God whom she represents, and 
established instead what might almost be called the secu- 
lar religion of the Labor Movement. In its struggle for 
justice and the welfare of the masses of working people, 
Labor has often been far removed from Christ and the 
principle of the Cross. And yet, when with imagination 
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and humility, the message of God’s alliance in their 
struggle is brought to these same people in terms of 
their tangible and daily problems, the response is tre- 
mendous. As one individual in one city, the attempt to 
build this particular bridge could be but a small thing. 
Now, as Dean of this mighty Cathedral, it is thrilling 
to think of the new and momentous opportunities which 
may now be opened on a national scale. How great the 
chance of reconciliation! 


“This happens to be a field with which I happen to be 
familiar. But there are many other places where Wash- 
ington Cathedral can be the link between God and man. 
Strong leadership is needed to bridge the widening gulf 
between education and the Church. Here the Cathedral 
has already taken the lead—demonstrating through its 
three magnificent schools how religion can be the fourth 
R added to the other three of normal secular education. 
What we have been demonstrating in our schools we can 
also declare with imagination and power through the 
services and in the pulpit of the Cathedral itself. The 
Cathedral can speak as no other church can of the 
desperate emptiness left by this nation in the training of 
its children. Somehow we must reach the people’s con- 
science with God’s Word. 

“In still another direction there is a bridge that needs 
erecting between the Church, with its ancient pastoral 
wisdom, and the modern medical and psychological ap- 
proach to personal problems. Without the Church, 
modern psychiatry tends to be impoverished by its very 
skill at analysis and its relative impotency to resurrect. 
On the other hand, the church’s healing power is but 
poorly applied and often ignored, unless it makes use 
of the new techniques worked out by modern science. 
The doctor and the minister ought to work together to 
the profit of each and to the great enrichment of the 
community that both seek to serve. This is the kind of 
pioneering project that the average parish cannot afford 
to undertake but which a great Cathedral should be able 
to do as a service to parishes nearby and as a pilot dem- 
onstration for the Church at large. 

“The concert presented to the N.C.A. chairmen by 
Mr. Callaway’s Chamber Chorus is evidence of one 
way in which a Cathedral can bring the treasure of the 
Church to bear on contemporary life. Here again, Wash- 
ington is already at the forefront. The finest in music, 
in art and architecture, are here joined together as wit- 
nesses to the great credal truths of our faith and so 
become interpreters to the life of our nation of the 
things that God holds in store for us. 

“There is an international bridge which our Cathedral 
is in a unique position to build. For example, the recent 
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announcement of the gift by King George VI of Eng- 
land of a silver cross and candlesticks to Washington 
Cathedral in gratefulness for our hospitality to British 
servicemen during the war, is a token of a bond between 
the British Empire and the United States. A bond 
which we as Episcopalians, with a filial relationship to 
the Church of England, are in an especially strategic 
position to reinforce. There are in this city of embassies 
many Englishmen and Canadians and Australians to 
whom this Cathedral might offer a unique ministry. 
I should like someday to see a British canon on our staff 
whose special duty would be to forge this particular link 
of international understanding and good will. 


A Mighty Voice Needed 


“These are some of the various lines of leadership 
that occurred to me when Bishop Dun came out to 
Cleveland and first spoke to me about becoming your 
Dean. He described the Cathedral with its institutions 
and its friends and its great undeveloped power as be- 
ing like a great organ which needed an organist. He 
challenged me to come and play this great instrument. 
It was the kind of call that no man could refuse. In 
the little parish where the Bishop found me, I had in- 
deed tried my best to proclaim the word of God, but 
often with a sense of terrible futility; the little voice of 
a parish seems so frequently to be drowned out by all 
the other babbling voices in the land. The voice of 
Labor, the voice of Management, the voice of Govern- 
ment, organized and amplified by every means of high 
pressure advertising, drown out the tiny voice of any 
single pulpit, until the Christian in his little parish feels 
like ‘a voice crying in the wilderness.’ Against modern 
means of mass communication the Church is at a dis- 
advantage to gain a hearing for the only Voice which is 
really worth attention. And this again is why a Cathe- 
dral should be built, for with an instrument placed in 
such a place as ours and of the size and greatness and 
beauty as the National Cathedral, the voice of the 
Church is fitly amplified and is not bound by the nar- 
row borders of a parish. The Cathedral must be heard 
throughout the whole land! It will be amplified by the 
beauty and majesty of what we build in this strategic 
place. Multitudes eager for the word of truth will listen 
for the music from on High. 

“The Cathedral will not be built by any one man, nor 
will its voice be the voice of any single individual. It 
must be built out of the lives and sacrifice of many. 
Years after I sailed from San Francisco and was heart- 
ened by the sight of the cross on top of Grace Cathedral, 
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Vivid and inspiring word pictures of The National 
Cathedral Association at Work were drawn for dele- 
gates to the 1951 Annual Meeting of the Association 
held at the Cathedral May 14-16. It is impossible to 
reproduce here the full interest of many of these reports, 
but in the excerpts following can be found the substance 
of the nationwide program being worked out by region- 
al, area, and parish chairmen in a never-ending effort to 
win more friends for Washington Cathedral. 


Arkansas 


Mrs. O. A. Gorder of Little Rock submitted the annual 
report for herself and her co-chairman, Mrs. E. M. Archer, in 
writing, as neither was able to be present. The meeting was 
saddened to learn of the death of Mr. Archer last winter. 
Mrs. Archer has assumed the management of his business 
affairs and could not leave to come to Washington. The out- 
standing features of this report were the benefit tea held in 
Trinity Cathedral parish house last November, when Mrs. 
David S. Long, second vice president of N. C. A., was the 
speaker; and a letter campaign, entailing the writing of 100 
personal notes, to reestablish lapsed memberships. The per- 
centage of success on the latter effort was encouragingly high. 
Local diocesan and parochial demands have made a large 
scale appeal for memberships impossible, but the report con- 
cludes, “We hope to surmount these difficulties and to make 
continued and renewed efforts in behalf of the work of the 
Cathedral and the Association.” 


* * * 


North California 


Up until a few days before the meetings Mrs. Herbert 
Kramer, regional chairman, had planned to attend the Annual 
Meeting, but last minute complications at home made the long 
trip impossible. In a message of greeting to those attending 
the meetings Mrs. Kramer reported that although she had 
been unable to do very much N. C. A. work this year, she 
planned a Cathedral tea soon and increased efforts. 


* x * 


Delaware 


Mrs. Warner proudly reported that Delaware had been the 
first N. C. A. committee to present the new Dean to members 
and friends (although she later learned that before leaving 
Cleveland Dean Sayre had met the Northern Ohio Committee 
at tea). The Dean spoke at an April meeting arranged by 
Mrs. Warner and the Bishop of Delaware, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
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R. McKinstry, at Mrs. Warner’s home. Nearly 150 persons 
attended; and all who did were later invited to enroll at least 
one new member. 


Northern Georgia 


Mrs. Lucas reported, “The fall meeting of the National 
Cathedral Association was held early in November at the 
home of Mrs. Edwin A. Peeples, retiring chairman. Mrs. 
Wedel spoke on the Cathedral and nearly ninety guests wel- 
comed her and the new chairman. 

“Our year has been rather a successful one, due to the 
valuable aid Mrs. Peeples gave us in getting underway and 
her continuing helpful suggestions. Also, I had underestimated 
the support that was to be afforded me by my friends and the 
zeal they were to show for our cause. As a result I am happy 
to report that we have our quota for membership and have 
sold fifty-four stones.” 

This splendid report was received with applause. 


* * * 


Idaho 


Mrs. Johnesse spoke of the difficulties of work in a mis- 
sionary diocese where most of the population is unsettled and 
those who are available have constant heavy demands on their 
time and interest. She mentioned the small number of Episco- 
palians in Idaho, but assured the group that she planned to 
keep trying to interest them all in the Cathedral. Her vivid 
descriptions of life in the early days in Idaho were a highlight 
of the meeting. 


Indiana 


Unexpected house guests made it necessary for Mrs. Arthur 
W. Neel, regional chairman, to cancel her plans for attending 
the Annual Meeting. She wired greetings and best wishes for 
a successful meeting. 


Eastern Kansas 


In April Mrs. Wick arranged a two-day educational exhibit 
for Washington Cathedral at the 92nd annual convocation of 
her diocese. During the course of the year she has shown the 
Cathedral slides at several parish meetings. 


* * es 


Western Kentucky 


Another chairman who hoped up to the last to be able to 
attend the meetings was Mrs. H. Boone Porter. Although she 
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did not have time to submit her report in writing evidences of 
er activity had already reached the N. C. A. offices. With 
the help of a fine, but small, group of area chairmen, Mrs. 
Porter launched a “‘personal-notes-to-friends” drive, with excel- 
ent results. Mrs. Douglas Bolling, area chairman for Owens- 
sro, plans a silver tea late in the summer, proceeds to be used 
for building stones. 


Louisiana 


Mrs. Charles E. Coates, new chairman for this region, re- 
sorted that the work has been “mostly in the nature of pro- 
motion and public relations, personal letters and contacts. I 
have sent about forty personal letters, made brief talks, ar- 
ranged displays at diocesan convocations and Auxiliary meet- 
ngs. My Bishop and Rector are cooperative, but there is 
ways the difficulty of giving the impression that we hope 
to take large sums from the diocese to Washington. 

Mrs. Coates mentioned the interest in plans for the Lee 
Memorial to be placed in the Cathed-al and said it was doing 
a good deal to educate people on the Cathedral. 


* St + 


Eastern Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Committee of the National Cathedrai 
Association has held regular monthly meetings from October 
through May. During the fall the committee worked to ob- 
tain advertisements for the program of the two concerts of 
the “Messiah” given in December by the Handel and Hayden 
Society. Our committee has had the privilege of sponsoring 
these annual concerts for six years, and through the advertising 
in the program it has been possible for us to raise $1,000 each 
vear for Washington Cathedral. At the concerts last Decem- 
cet, Mr. Wilbur H. Burnham of Boston, who has designed 
and executed some of the beautiful stained glass windows in 
the Cathedral, set up an exhibit of stained glass windows, 
etfectively lighted, in the foyer of Symphony Hall. Members 
of our committee were there to pass out leaflets about the 
Cathedral and to take memberships. 

In January we had the pleasure of welcoming Miss Kath- 
atine Lee, headmistress of the National Cathedral School. 
\ tea was given in her honor, to which the forty alumnae of 
the National Cathedral School living in and near Boston were 
invited, 

Late in January Mrs. Hobart was invited to speak and show 
the colored slides of Washington Cathedral at the annual 
meeting of the Altar Guilds of the Massachusetts Diocese. 
Several hundred women were present. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a collection was taken up, and $110 was turned 
wer to the Massachusetts Committee to be sent to Washington 
Cathedral for the Sacristy Fund. All the altar guilds in the 
Massachusetts Diocese are very much interested in this fund 
and many altar guilds have shown the colored slides at their 
meetings. 

In preparation for our membership enrollment a letter was 
sent to all ministers in the diocese asking them to send a 
delegate to a meeting to be held on March 12 at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston. We have at present in forty parishes, active 
N.C. A, representatives, and we are making a great effort 
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to have representatives in every parish. 

The March meeting was greatly aided by Mrs. Shaun Kelly, 
who showed her colored slides of the Cathedral and the 
gardens, and spoke with much knowledge and enthusiasm of 
the N. C. A. Membership cards and leaflets were distributed 
to all present, and a request that every effort be made to 
enroll new members before May 10. The twenty-five members 
of the Massachusetts Committee have also been working hard 
on memberships—and I bring you today 124 new memberships. 
I regret that we did not meet our quota, but we did better 
than last year. 

The Massachusetts Committee voted to recommend to this 
meeting that “A uniform time for the membership enrollment 
be held throughout the United States, preferably in the spring, 
near Easter, and that national publicity be directed from 
Washington Cathedral to local newspapers in every diocese, 
and radios, so that local committees can benefit from this 
publicity, just as local committees benefit from National Red 
Cross publicity, National Cancer, and National Heart pub- 
licity.” Reported by Mrs. Hobart, Chairman. 


* * * 


Western Massachusetts 


Before beginning her report Mrs. Kelly spoke movingly of 
three women who through their interest in Washington Cathe- 
dral had aroused her loyalty to it and greatly influenced and 
enriched her life: Mrs. William N. Bullard, the late Mrs. 
William Adams Brown, and the late Mrs. Arthur McGraw. 
The delegates stood in silent tribute to Mrs. McGraw for a 
minute. 

Stressing the advantages of regular meetings, Mrs. Kelly 
reported that her executive committee had held three meetings 
during the year, at the first of which Mrs. Wedel was the 
speaker. Several of her local chairmen have arranged Cathe- 
dral exhibits at parish bazaars and $800 has been realized from 
these sales. The slides were shown ten times by Mrs. Kelly, 
who has also made numerous talks on the Cathedral, both in 
her own and neighboring dioceses. Emphasis has been put on 
the ecumenical work of the Cathedral and the interest in this 
is reflected in the inter-denominational make-up of some West- 
ern Massachusetts committees, notably Worcester with six 
denominations represented. 

Mrs. Kelly paid tribute to the fine work done by her area 
and parish chairmen in making her region realize its member- 
ship goal—150 new members, mentioning particularly the rec- 
ords of Fitchburg and Pittsfield. 


* * * 


Missouri 


Mrs. Long said that her state was definitely a “show me” 
state and that the value of good public relations and educa- 
tion could not therefore be overemphasized. She described 
some of the ground work she had done before Bishop and 
Mrs. Dun visited Kansas City last winter, stressing her success- 
ful efforts to win the interest and active cooperation of all the 
local clergy. She urged that the Bishop make a similar trip 
at least once a year in the interests of the Association and that 
Dean Sayre and the Cathedral canons also plan to speak for 
the Cathedral in key cities. 

An effective way presenting the Cathedral is to invite the 








state congressmen to attend the Cathedral on the day the state 


flag is carried. 
* x * 


Eastern Michigan 


Mrs. Frederick C. Ford spoke first of the loss her region has 
suffered in the death of Mrs. Arthur McGraw, and said that 
twenty-nine persons had sent contributions to a Cathedral 
memorial to be placed in her memory. Mrs. Ford went on to 
report 68 new members, with seven lapsed members out of 
twenty-one rejoining the Association. She reported two meet- 
ings, at one of which Canon Brown was the speaker. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Campbell of Detroit was introduced and pointed out 
how important it is to present the Cathedral to the public 
through special educational exhibits held in connection with 


local events. 
os BS aS 


Northern New Jersey 


Attending her first meeting very shortly after she undertook 
the active chairmanship of her region, Mrs. W. Rhys Jones 
told of the large tea she held at her home in April to intro- 
duce the Cathedral to more than one hundred of her friends. 
Canon Miller was the speaker and presented the slides. Fifteen 
new members were enrolled and Mrs. Jones assured the group 
that she hopes to make a fine showing next year. 


* * 4 


Central New York 


Mrs. Black announced the appointment of Mrs. Arthur 
Meyers of Syracuse as chairman for the city and environs and 
the report was presented by Mrs. Meyers, who said that regu- 
lar meetings had been held, starting in September, with a 
luncheon meeting addressed by Canon Miller in January. This 
area organized carefully for the membership enrollment and 
had a very good showing, working through friends and church 
groups, and writing many personal notes. In April a large 
tea for N. C. A. members throughout the region was held at 
the home of Mrs. C. A. Terpenning. Mrs. Black spoke; 
Cathedral articles were exhibited; and a musical program 
presented. Proceeds of this affair made a special gift to 
Mm. A, 


* * * 


Southeastern New York 


Mrs. Cleveland Bacon’s report reflected the unusual poten- 
tialities of this metropolitan area. Regular meetings are held 
by the committee every month, with some special ones in the 
fall to plan the lucrative advertising sale for the card benefit 
program. A gift of $2,000 to the Cathedral was made possible 
by this activity this year, as well as a memorial stone placed 
by the committee for Constance Satterlee Rhinelander, for 
many years chairman of the New York N. C. A. group. 

Chairmen were particularly interested in Mrs. Bacon’s re- 
port of the N. C. A. committee’s participation in the “Bargain 
Box,” a thrift shop enterprise maintained by several charities, 
who all benefit according to the sales realized on articles con- 
tributed by their members. This venture, a new one, required 
a good deal of capital, but it is expected to more than pay for 
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itself and bring generous returns to the Cathedral soon. 
The New York Committee held its annual meeting early jp 


May, with the Rev. James A. Pike, chaplain Columbia Up. 
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versity, as the speaker. Mrs. Bacon had an enlarged floor plan J 


of the Cathedral, showing completed and incomplete ares 
displayed, and it aroused a good deal of interest. Helen 
Lanier and Conrad Thibault of the Metropolitan Opera pre. 
sented a program of songs. The meeting, attended by 12) 
persons, was followed by tea and all arrangements were mag 
possible through the generosity of a committee member and 
long-time Cathedral friend, Mrs. Percy Pyne. 


nee 


* * * 


Central North Carolina 


Mrs. Meade Hite, area chairman for Thomasville, presented 
a brief report of her work, the regional chairman not being 
present. However, word from Mrs. Griffith, who is abroad, 
stated that she plans to work on membership in her region} 
when she returns this fall. Mrs. Hite told of a bridge benefit } 
she had arranged and presented the gift which resulted. 


f 
i 
* * * ' 


Northern Ohio 


Since Bishop Dun’s visit more than a year ago we have hal § 
a 10 weeks broadcast program over a big network station in) 


' 


Cleveland and this program, the Cathedral Prayer series, is nf) si 


the air currently, for the second time. Our Cleveland Com.) 
mittee took a booth at the Christmas Mart, a large annual |) 
project which brought excellent publicity and prestige to our} 
work. Dean Sayre’s coming to Washington from Cleveland 
provided a unique opportunity to publicize the Cathedral and J) 
we have had many news stories. Bishop Tucker asked every |) 
Episcopal clergyman in the diocese to include Dean Sayre in 
their prayers on the Sunday preceding his installation, and in} 
the same memo suggested membership in the National Cathe § 
dral Association as an expression of goodwill toward a manj) 
who had been a leader in the Christian community. 
“The effort of our committee this year has been to make 
the community increasingly aware of the National Cathedrdl t 
and show the opportunity it offers, never letting it becom ff 
thought of as a burden. Our recent activities can therefore | 
best be described, perhaps, as part of a low pressure public] 
relations campaign aimed at creating a background out of 
which more memberships and financial support will develop §) 
in time.” i 
* *x * 5 


Southern Ohio 


Miss Mary E. Johnston announced her resignation as chait-§ 
man for the Region of Southern Ohio because of the pressutt § 
of other duties, and introduced her successor, Mrs. Pertin 
March of Cincinnati. She also introduced Mrs. Robert Vane, ; 
area chairman for Worthington. Miss Johnston’s report wi fl 
primarily concerned with a description of the enthusiasm et § 





gendered by an address by Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel whl 


spoke at a regional meeting held at the home of the Bishopjl 
of Southern Ohio. She urged all chairmen to invite Ms§ 
Wedel to speak if they wanted a really inspiring presentation 
of the Cathedral cause. 


By 
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Oklahoma 


Reporting for the Tulsa area, Mrs. W. E. Bernard wrote, 
"L feel some tangible progress has been made. A luncheon 
was held early in the year, with Mrs. A. S. Monroney of the 
Washington Committee, wife of one of our Senator’s, as 


} guest of honor. Several memberships resulted. Later in the 
) vear an active member enlarged her gift to become a sustain- 


nade 


ing member. 

“The publicity material supplied by the Cathedral Associa- 
tion amounted to sixteen inches and was published by the 
Tulsa Daily World, with two pictures. Approximately 75 
contacts were made by letter or personal calls by me in con- 
nection with Cathedral work.” 


* * * 


Central Pennsylvania 


Mrs. M. W. Hazel, area chairman for Altoona, reported 
for her area, the only section of this region to be represented. 
“[ have been trying to promote the cause of our Cathedral 


) in three ways; by talking, by showing slides, by taking orders 
| for Cathedral glass from the Gift Shop. The talking has been 


> done at all sorts of times and places. When we had the slides 
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we managed four separate showings in two days. 
“Our two displays of glass were greatly admired. The con- 


} signments were sold and orders taken. N. C. A. literature 


and the CATHEDRAL AGE were displayed at the same time. 
N. C. A. literature has been sent through the mail, accom- 


| panied by personal notes. 


“I regret that actual results have been small, but am con- 


) vineed that Washington Cathedral now has meaning for 
'f) people to whom it had been only a name. There truly have 


been reasons for proceeding with some care in our case. 


“It was a great pleasure to have the cooperation of the 
Cathedral publicity director in presenting the name of Dr. 


| Solis‘Cohen of Philadelphia to carry the State flag on Penn- 
; sylvania Day in the Cathedral. He and his family felt honored 


by the invitation, and I know that a number of other people 


| were both pleased and interested. 


“We have also sold building stones.” 


* * * 


Southeastern Pennsylvania 


The report of this region was given by the regional chair- 


* man and newly-elected Association trustee, Mrs. Roland 


| Whitehurst of Philadelphia: 
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“Because of the illness and death of my mother last year, 
and my own illness this year I have not been able to do as 
much as I had planned. However, I have gone wherever in- 
vited to talk on the Cathedral, and have written to all those 
whose memberships have lapsed in the past two years. I do 
not know how many answered directly to headquarters, but I 
did receive two renewals and notice of a third. 

“I feel that the talks on the Cathedral are stimulating in- 
terest throughout the Diocese, and have interested many in 
visiting the Cathedral when visiting Washington. I am ac- 
cepting reservations for talks in the coming year, and hope to 
have a meeting of N. C. A. members in the Spring.” 
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Southwestern Pennsylvania 


Mrs. O. C. Cluss, regional chairman, was unable to attend 
the Annual Meeting, because of illness and a 90th birthday in 
her family. Her work for N. C. A_ has been limited, at the 
request of her Bishop, by a diocese-wide effort to raise funds 
for a large hospital. She plans to work on memberships as 
soon as this is over, and hopes to reach her quota before July 1. 


* * * 


Rhode Island 
Mrs. Ashbel T. Wall presented the report for her region 


as follows: 

“The Rhode Island Committee has had another active year 
and has met 12 times from October Ist, until now. 

“The proposed memorial to the late Bishop Perry has 
taken a great deal of time, thought and correspondence. I 
reported last year that because of Bishop Perry’s love for, and 
devotion to the Cathedral, the Rhode Island Committee had 
started a fund towards a memorial to him, as Presiding 
Bishop. At that time were were considering the paving of the 
great crossing, but such a plan had to be discarded for various 
reasons. 

“After conferring with Dean Suter and Mrs. Perry, it was 
agreed that a cross for the high altar would be an appropriate 
and beautiful memorial. Also, Mrs_ Perry had especially ex- 
pressed a wish to have any memorial to her husband placed in 
the sanctuary. 


“When plans become more definite and when a final design 
is chosen with an estimate of the cost, we are hoping that 
friends of Bishop Perry’s outside of Rhode Island will wish 
to have some part in the memorial. 


“Our committee voted last spring not to have any sort of 
benefit just before Christmas. Because of the unpredictable 
New England weather plus the Christmas rush, it seemed wiser 
to wait until Spring. We therefore, planned a bridge-canasta 
party for April and it proved to be a success and we sold 50 
tables at $8 a table, and also received a number of donations. 
Each member of our committee was responsible for securing 
three prizes. A few days before the party we met to wrap 
them in various colorful wrappings and at the party we had 
the winners come forward and pick a package. This added a 
little excitement as well as an element of surprise. We cleared 
$300 on the party to which we have added $200 from our 
reserve, making a total of $500 to be added to the Bishop 
Perry Memorial Fund and bringing that Fund to $1,900. 


“During the past year we showed the Cathedral slides five 
times at different churches. Twice in Providence, and once 
each in Westerly, Barrington, and Bristol. We are very sorry 
not to have put on an active membership campaign this year. 
Last year we doubled our membership from 100 to 200 and 
we felt that we had done a two years job in one. Also as we 
were making an appeal to the public in April through the card 
party, we did not feel we could go out for memberships at the 
same time. We do, however, feel that interest in the Cathedral 
was stimulated by our benefit and that it was helpful in secur- 
ing renewals. 


“In resigning as chairman of the Rhode Island Committee 














































after three years in office, I wish to thank the members of the 
Cathedral staff for their never failing co-operation, courtesy 
and encouragement. My work with the Cathedral has been a 
pleasure as well as an inspiration. I am also grateful to the 
loyal members of the Rhode Island Committee and I shall 
enjoy continuing to serve with them. 

“I am happy to present the name of Mrs. William Slater 
Allen as my successor. Mrs. Allen has been my most able 
assistant chairman, and I know that in her capable hands the 
Rhode Island Committee will go forward to better achieve- 

. 
ments. 


South Carolina 


The regional chairman, Mrs. Louis D_ Simonds, reported a 
very successful garden tour held in Charleston for the bene- 
fit of the Cathedral. She spoke of the scarcity of Episcopalians 
and lack of interest among younger people because of the 
heavy demands other organizations make on their time, but 
expressed the hope that she could enlist the active help of 
other women soon. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. George Wofford, the regional chairman, was unable to 
be present, but sent a brief report on her efforts to secure area 
chairmen in key cities. In the fall she plans to show the 
Cathedral slides and hopes to be able to have Mrs. Wedel 
address a meeting. Mrs. G. Edward Campbell, area chairman 
for Johnson City, represented Tennessee at the Annual 
Meeting. 


Southeastern Texas 


Unable to attend the meetings, Mrs. G. H. Morris, regional 
chairman, submitted a written summary of the year’s activities 
as follows: 

“The committee for the region of Southeast Texas for the 
National Cathedral Association has had three meetings this 
year. 

“The slides of the Bishop’s Garden wezz shown three times 
and the Cathedral film once. Orders were taken for glass and 
herbs at the Palmer Church Bazaar. The slides will be shown 
in June. 

“In January we were very fortunate to be able to present 
Bishop Dun to tell the story of the Cathedral at a reception 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. One thousand postal invitations 
were sent to communicants in Houston. There was a fifteen 
minute children’s radio program telling of the cathedral 
schools, tied in with a program by St. Jobn’s School students 
and the eighth class choir. The choir of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral and forty members of the Houston chorale also sang at 
the reception. 

“Subscriptions to the CATHEDRAL AGE have been given to 
Autry House, Episcopal fireside for Rice Institute students, 
and to the library of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

“The committee’s roster of eleven representatives has had 
two resignations. The other nine have concentrated on selling 


memberships. We have about 85 percent of our quota 
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achieved and hope to reach our goal soon. 
“Friends of the Association have contributed to the building 
fund of the Cathedral.” ; 


Utah 


The report from this region was received in the form of ; 
letter from the chairman, Miss Janice Overfield, in which sh 
tendered her resignation because she plans to be married thi 
month and move to Montana. She wrote: “I have been look. 
ing for some person in Utah to take over this chairmanship, 
but so far I have been unsuccessful. I shall continue to do , 
for I feel that it is very important both for tke Cathedral Asso. 
ciation and for Utah that there be a chairman here. 

“I have thoroughly enjoyed working with the Association, 
and I shall long remember the two spring meetings which | 
was privileged to attend.” 


* ok o*K 


Virginia 


ay 


Mrs. Frank S. Johns of Richmond, who serves as state chair. J 


man in this three-region state, spoke briefly of her work, men. 
tioning a program at which Canon Miller spoke; a “question 
box” on Washington Cathedral which she conducted for he: 


area and parish chairmen and highly recommended as a meet: § 


ing program; and the exhibit which the Rickmond Committee 
arranged for the United Daughters of the Confederacy con- 
vention hall last fall. 

She then introduced her co-chairman for Northern Vit. 
ginia, Mrs. Houghton P. Metcalf, who reported: “My report 
seoms vezy inconsequential to me and rather discouraging ii 
viewed as figures. However, I do believe that interest in the 
N. C. A. is growing in Virginia. I have obtained three new 


chairmen, two in communities that had no chairman in 1950— | 
These two new chairmen went f 


Winchester and Alexandria. 
right out and spread the cause, talking to many. Three reports 
are still missing, but I feel confident that they will tell good 
news when they come. To date we have 16 new members and 
$106, as follows: 


Mrs. George Carter $9 Alexandria 3 members 
Mrs. Amory Perkins $60 Middleburg 3 members 
Mrs. B. Y. Roszel $18 Winchester 6 members 
Mrs. W. G. Chisholm $19 Leesburg 4 members 


Mrs. Fletcher Harper, The Plains, no report; Mrs. Harr 
Poole, Warrenton, no report; and Mrs. Graham Dougherty, 
Barryville, no report. 


West Virginia 
The regional chairman, Miss Virginia C. Cork, was pre 


vented by illness from attending the meeting and submitted | 


her annual report in writing: 


“Twenty-four parish chairmen have served as Nationa 


Cathedral Association representatives during the year. With- 
out exception, all have found it difficult to secure new mem 
berships. The fact that the chairmen continue to try and 
spread interest, at least through educational efforts, is em 
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-ouraging, however, and their fine spirit has been a moral 
support to the regional chairman. 


“The outstanding leadership of Miss Nelly Bly Walker, 
sarish chairman for St. John’s Church, Charleston, deserves 
special notice, since she succeeded in developing an active com- 
nittee program with fine results. Each committee member 
was in charge of a special part of the work: one for the sale 
of Christmas cards, one for soliciting memberships, one for 
the Cathedral bazaar table, and one for securing contributions 
for memorial stones. The bazaar table prcoeeds from the sale 
‘ Cathedral herbs and gifts were used to buy a building stone. 
The total number of Cathedral cards sold was sixty-two dozen, 
oroceeds going entirely to the Cathedral. A number of build- 
ng stones and memberships were secured, but the results were 
not commensurate with the efforts expended. 

“The area chairmen’s ocoperation has been largely that 
distributing Cathedral literature at the area convocations of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary throughout West Virginia. One of 
them is providing the CarHeprat Ace for the summer confer- 
ence center of the Episcopal Church of this Diocese. Their 
personal interest and enthusiasm for the Cathedral cause have 
been most helpful. 


of 


“The Cathedral slides and the film have been shown seven 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


17D ST. N. WwW, WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 


— 
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times during the year. During April, the Rev. Walter Hoskin 
of Princeton, W. Va., used the slides belonging to the regional 
chairman, for showings to six groups in his community, both 
to church gatherings and garden clubs, about twenty-five or 
thirty persons present each time. One result is worth noting. 
A family which was present at one of these showings, became 
so interested that they visited the Cathedral a few days later 
on a trip to Washington, and they are now considering sending 
the daughter to the Cathedral School for Girls. So much in- 
terest resulted from the showings in Princeton, that Mr. 
Hoskin has asked to have the slides for use again next fall. 


“The slide-projector which was given to the chairman by 
Mr. Edwin May of Huntington has been in constant use during 
all of the winter months, for meeting appointments to speak 
and show the slides to a number of clubs and church groups 
in Charleston and other places. Among these were meetings 
of the Women of Baptist Temple, Silver Cross Circle, King’s 
Daughters, Trinity Altar Guild in Huntington, Women of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Woman’s Club in St. Albans, St. 
Luke’s Woman’s Auxiliary, Daughters of 1912, and to four 
garden clubs. 

“Since the Regional Chairman is also a member of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, and that organiza- 
tion has voted nationally to contribute funds for a small bay- 
chapel in memory of Robert E. Lee, it has been a pleasure and 
privilege to speak on the subject at the State Convention of 
the U. D. C. which was held in Charleston last fall, and to 
interview a number of leaders from other parts of the State in 
order to promote interest in this project. 


“The Cathedral designated September 3, 1950 as West Vir- 
ginia Day, and we had a very good response on the part 
of the parish chairmen and their local churches in various 
parts of the State. Most of the rectors are willing to use the 
prayer for the Cathedral at this time, and it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the distribution of literature to the congregations.” 


District of Columbia 


The final report was received from Mrs. J. Clifford Folger, 
chairman of the Washington Committee, who outlined the 
three principal concerns of her group during the year as: 
supplying leadership and workers for the women’s teams in 
the annual fall campaign to secure building and sustaining 
fund gifts for the Cathedral from residents of tne Washington 
metropolitan area; providing programs designed to keep com- 
mittee members up-to-date on the Cathedral; and serving as 
hostesses at the time of the Annual Meeting and also for 
special occasions throughout the year. 

“As hostesses, we have put our committee at the disposal 
of Mrs. Dun throughout the year and now we have the pleas- 
ure of helping play host for this meeting. In this regard I 
must stress the work of Mrs. Monroney, our dinner chairman, 
who has such good ideas and knows how to put them into 
effect. Much credit is due Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Finkenstaedt, 
our two luncheon chairmen and to Mrs. Shorb who was in 
charge of registration and Mrs. Graves for transportation. 
The entire committee has worked faithfully and I wish to 
express my thanks for their fine cooperation.” 





















































Massing of the Colors 


Honoring the war dead of all the wars, the 24th 
annual massing of the colors service was held in Wash- 
ington Cathedral Sunday, May 20, under the auspices 
of the Military Order of the World Wars. 

Color guards from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, and National Guard, as well 
as from more than 100 patriotic and veterans organiza- 
tions participated in the program, under the direction of 
Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim, national adjutant of the Mili- 
tary Order. 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, who commanded the 
77th Division in the Far East during World War II, 
and was with General MacArthur on Bataan, as well as 
during the reoccupation of the Philippines, and the oc- 
cupation of Japan, was the speaker. He was introduced 
by Dean Sayre. 

The Marine Band under the direction of Major Wil- 
liam F. Santelmann played a concert from 3:30 to 4 
p.m. preceding the service. 


ok o* ok 


Gifts of Cathedral Chairs 


A new and practical opportunity to express thanks 
for a special blessing or to memorialize a loved one was 
suggested by the Cathedral’s need to replace its old 
chairs with new and more comfortable ones of better 
design and sturdier craftsmanship. Chairs meeting these 
requirements are now available, one being on display in 
the Cathedral, and several already in use. 

A gift of ten dollars provides a chair for immediate 
use. If desired a brass plate designating the individual 
or organization giving the chair, or the name of the 
person in whose honor or memory it is given, will be 
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provided and securely attached. Names of both dona} p, 

and the person honored are inscribed in the Cathedrals}, 

Book of Remembrance. sal 

Space for names is limited and details may be ob 

tained by requesting a Cathedral Chair Card from th} pj 

Cathedral office. the 
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Scholarship Foreign Students ' , 
‘ 

Through the generosity of James Sheldon of New# 

York City the Cathedral preparatory schools will each fa 

have a holder of an American Field Service International § ¢, 

Scholarship in the student body next year. The Scholar § Lo 

ships are awarded under the organization’s program for) 
bringing outstanding youths of foreign nations to this] 

country for a year of study in United States schook § ™ 

and colleges so that they may learn American democragy § = 

from personal experience. The scholarships are awarded 
on the basis of potential leadership in their own coun § ™ 
tries, as well as academic standing in their schools. be 


The holder of the scholarship at National Cathedral 9 
School for Girls has already been selected: Mirella Dall 
Ora of Verona, Italy. The student to te brought t0 
St. Albans has not yet been announced. 








Royal School of Church Music ‘ 
The Royal School of Church Music, Canterbury, Eng 
land, has announced plans for raising a memorial fund 
in honor of its founder, the late Sir Sydney Nicholson, 
who established what is now the College of St. Nicho § 
las for training organists and choirmasters in 192/.j 
Since that time the plan has expanded greatly. Today 
2,900 choirs in many parts of the world are affiliated 
with the school. To these suitable music is issued and 
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Grace Ingersoll Mcbraw 


Early in April word of the death of Mrs. Arthur 
McGraw of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, saddened her 
many friends at Washington Cathedral, and at the time 
of the Annual Meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation, consciousness of the loss her going has meant 
to the Cathedral and its friends throughout the country 
continued to deepen. Mrs. McGraw had been the Ca- 


} thedral’s outstanding missionary and representative in 


Michigan, and wherever else she might go, for years. 
Faithfully and generously she labored to make more 
friends for the Cathedral, at the same time, as Bishop 
Dun pointed out in the tribute he paid her during the 


| Annual Meeting, maintaining a deep loyalty to her 


cathedral and to her parish. 

The burial office was conducted by the Bishop of the 
Diocese of Michigan, the Rt. Rev. Richard Emrich, and 
the Rector of Christ Church, Grosse Pointe, the Rev. 


| Dr. J. Clemens Kolb. Bishop Emrich’s address upon 


F that occasion follows: 
¢ 





“We are gathered together to say an earthly farewell and 


| to give into God’s hands the life of Grace McGraw; and, 


since we gather as Christians for the burial of a Christian, 
faith, joy, hope, and thanksgiving should mark this Service. 
Consider, then, briefly, the order of the great words, ‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 


» name of the Lord.’ 


“First we say ‘The Lord gave,’ and that means thanksgiving 
and deep gratitude for what the Lord gave us in her life— 


musical examples on records are circulated. Also, mem- 


) bers of the faculty visit local choirs to study, evaluate, 


and instruct them. To expand this work the memorial 
fund would be used to provide scholarships for college 
students, more courses at selected centers for choir boys 
from neighboring towns, grants to enable organists, 
choirmasters, and clergymen to attend courses at Can- 


) terbury and elsewhere, more visits to choirs in their own 











f churches by qualified representatives, and a salary to 


secure the services of a full time director. 


* * * 


ee . 
Dream of Gerontius” 


Climaxing a season which included two appearances 
at Constitution Hall with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies, 
directed by Paul Callaway, presented Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” in the Cathedral on the evening of April 6. 
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grace and beauty, love and friendship, simplicity and devotion, 
generosity, and the example of a life dedicated to the things 
which endure. It is true that the Lord has taken away, but 
no Christian can forget that the Lord first gave that which 
He now takes away. Not to be thankful means that memory 
is short and the heart ungrateful. The Lord gave us eighty- 
two years of the life of Grace McGraw, and for all of us I 
express to the great Giver of all things our gratitude. 

“Secondly we say, ‘The Lord hath taken away.’ It is good 
to remember that He always takes away, and that there is 
nothing that He does not take away. All that comes from 
Him returns to Him, and all that He gives returns again 
home. It is good to remember this and write it upon the 
heart, lest we forget our true and final home and the great 
goal of life. As He takes away, He weans us from earth, 
and as the things we love are gathered into that Eternal World, 
we learn to love that Eternal World. In order that we may 
never settle down, in order that the pilgrim spirit may not 
die in us, as it did not die in Grace McGraw, in order that 
we may be compelled to look to the Giver and the Goal of 
life, ‘the Lord hath taken away.’ 

“Finally we say the short paean of praise. ‘Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ Since all things come from God, and 
return to God, it is clear that God and not man is the center 
of all things ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord.’ He who 
created Grace McGraw and was her Lord and Saviour, for- 
gave her sins, and guided her, will guide her and keep her. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. He who created her, loved 
her in His Son, sanctified her with His Spirit; He is our final 
hope and joy and peace. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Since she is with Him in life and death, we are joined together 
in Him, and there is in a great sense no separation, because 
we are joined in Him. 

“For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life . . . nor 


things present, nor things to come . . . shall ever separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.’ ” 


An orchestra of nearly sixty musicians, most of them 
members of the National Symphony Orchestra, and the 
Cathedral organ, R. Wayne Dirksen, associate organist, 
at the console, accompanied the chorus and soloists. As 
is becoming traditional in Washington, the music critics’ 
were high in their praise of this unique organization and 
its founder-conductor, Mr. Callaway. 
a ae 

Visiting Choirs 

Three of the country’s outstanding choirs were heard 
at the Cathedral this spring. The Midshipmen’s Chapel 
Choir from Annapolis took part in the 4 p.m. service on 
April 8, singing several special anthems. The Rev. Paul 
G. Linaweaver, Chaplain, U.S.N., was the preacher. On 
the first, the Princeton University Choir sang at the 
afternoon service. On the last Sunday of the month the 
guest choir was from the Virginia Military Institute in 
Lexington. 
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N. C. A. Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 23) 


I learned of the humble barber whose life has been spent 
in helping to raise that cross. His shop is in the base- 
ment of the Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco. 
Part of the price of every haircut he puts in a little box 
that is for the Church, and in the ears of the mighty 
who sit in his chair he whispers as he snips of crosses 
that need to be held high. Few escape without having 
made a substantial contribution, because of the vision 
and devotion of this little man. This is the real way 
that crosses are lifted up. This is the way our own 
Cathedral is built. A few days ago I went with Mr. 
Russell, our Superintendent of Construction, to the top 
portion of the South Transept, now being built. He told 
me about some of the stone masons who are at work 
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For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 
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there. On other jobs they were paid $3.00 a day mor 
than they would receive at the Cathedral, and given 
bonus besides. But when the call went out that men 
were needed to set the stones that one day would |i; 
even higher our cross, these men left their higher paid 
employment and came instead to Mount Saint Alban, 
The difference that they sacrificed is what they give to 
God. If these men can do that much then we, too, ough: 
to ke able to do at least as much, giving not so much 
of our money, but of our work and of our lives to rais 
the cross till all the land will see.” 
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An original etching of Washington Cathedral as it looks | 
today is engraved on each of the sixteen folded sheets of fine | 


quality paper. Sixteen envelopes to match. Special Price | 
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Dean Sayre Installed 
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all together with one accord in the conviction that Jesus 
Christ is the great and indispensable possession of the 
Christian religion, and then give and take in matters of 
opinion, make room for diversities of interpretation and 
of ministration, open wide the many doorways of ap- 
proach to the one Lord. 


God’s Indwelling Spirit 


The second possession of the disciples in the Upper 
Room from which the Christian Church was born was 
faith to wait upon God in prayer and supplication. 

Measured by the outward tests of culture, of execu- 
tive ability, of material resources, that was a most un- 
likely and unpromising group in the Upper Room from 
the standpoint of initiating a world-wide religious move- 
ment. When, however, God took hold of that little com- 
pany, through the power of his Spirit, capacities un- 
dreamed of were called into action. Results followed 
that amazed their contemporaries and as we look back- 
ward through the perspective of the centuries we can 
account for it only as the miracle of God indwelling in 
man. 

As we analyze the situation that confronts the Church 
today, many lose heart and give way to pessimism, de- 
featism, and despair. How feeble seems the culture of 
our pulpits when thrown up against the scientific train- 
ing of our universities and colleges. Can the theology of 
the Christian Church meet the challenge of modern sci- 
ence? Can Christian ethics hold its own against the 
behaviorism of the new psychology, so-called? 

Or again, what child’s play is the organization of the 
Church, no matter what its particular polity, when mea- 
sured against the organization of modern industry or 
the public utilities of the State. In material resources, 
though churchmen frequently complain of the constant 
drives, campaigns, appeals for money, what a mere bag- 
atelle is the sum that the American people contribute for 
the support and for the extension of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, compared with what they throw away, 
spend, dissipate upon mere luxuries, an evening’s plea- 
sure or personal adornment 

In all these respects the Church cannot hope to rival 
nor to compete with the other agencies of human society. 
She has but one dependence and that is to wait upon 
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God in prayer and supplication, that his Spirit may pos- 
sess us and work through us. 

If his Spirit takes hold of us, we need take no counsel 
of our fears. In respect of our culture and learning we 
may be confident that all truth comes from God and 
leads to God, whether it be truth that comes from study 
in the laboratory of nature, or truth that springs out of 
the laboratory of personal experience. The Christian re. 
ligion cannot be out of harmony with truth, though its 
theology may often have to readjust itself to take ac. 
count of new findings. The Master of our religion de. 
clared that his Spirit was the spirit of truth, and that 
under his guidance we should be led into all truth. 

The organization of the Church, it is true, cannot 
rival nor compete with the organization of modern in- 


dustry or the public utilities of the State, but if we wait [ 


upon God in prayer we shall get our grip upon the ethi- 
cal principles which alone can furnish the enduring 
foundations upon which human society may build its 
structure. It is righteousness that exalteth a nation, and 
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righteousness is the product of the human character and 
spirit that walks humbly with his God. 

The strength of the Church again cannot be computed 
in dollars and cents, in material resources, but if men 
wait upon God in prayer they will be possessed by the 
spirit of sacrifice and generosity which will convert their 
possessions into a blessing rather than into a curse. “For 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth.” 

Accordingly, the surest preparation for the rebirth 
and revitalizing of the Christian Church in our age is 
the summons to the Upper Room, the cradle out of 
which the Christian Church was born, that through fel- 
lowship and prayer we may wait upon God and receive 
the outpouring of his Spirit to go forward with faith 
and courage to transform human society into the King- 
dom of God. 

That is the purpose which this great Cathedral has 
been founded to serve. It has been called a House of 
Prayer for all peoples. It is a center, a rallying point for 
bringing together with one accord people of many and 
divers religious, racial, political, and social backgrounds, 
and knitting them together in the larger, more inclusive 
fellowship of Christ. It is, with all of its beauty and 
grandeur, first and foremost a House of Prayer to which 
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we come, recognizing our human weakness and depend- 
ence, and seeking to be endued with power from on high 
for our several vocations in the community. 


Charge to Dean Sayre 


And now, my brother, as you come forward this day 
to be installed by the Bishop of Washington as the Dean 
of this Cathedral, I know full well that you have been 
waiting in the Upper Room upon God in prayer that 
you may be endued with power from on high for the 
great responsibility and opportunity to which you have 
been called. It is Expectation Sunday not only for you, 
but also for those to whom you will minister in and 
through this Cathedral. No man can be equal to the 
task of the Christian ministry relying upon his own 
strength, no matter what his natural gifts nor his train- 
ing. He can be worthy of his vocation only if, like that 
first group of disciples, he has been waiting in the Upper 
Room, tarrying in Jerusalem, until he be endued with 
power from on high. As you enter upon your new task 
I would, as friend and fellow-worker, give you the mes- 
sage which Charles Gore sent to Cosmo Gordon Lang 
when the latter had been appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: “Keep loyal above all things to Jesus of Naz- 
areth.” 
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man of the Yale Alumni Advisory Board. From 1929 
to 1932 was a member of the Board of Public Welfare. 

In 1913 Mr. Glover married Marion Everett Wise. 
They have two children, Charles Carroll Glover III and 
Mrs. A. Lloyd Symington. 


Coleman Jennings 


Although Coleman Jennings was born in South Afri- 
ca and received part of his education abroad, he is more 
intimately concerned with the community affairs of 
Washington than many native sons. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University, attended law school there for 
two years, and after several years in the business world, 
when he was associated with the Washington Branch of 
the National City Company, investment bankers, he 
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spent the year 1928-1929 at New College, Universit, 
of Edinburgh. He is a member of the board of direc. 
tors of the Riggs National Bank in Washington, but has 
otherwise retired from active participation in business 
affairs and devotes himself largely to religious, educa. 
tional, and civic projects. 

From 1929 to 1932 he was Associate Volunteer Sec. 
retary of College Work for the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church. Locally, he has been President of the 
Associated Charities (now Family Service Association) 
President of the Washington Community Chest, and 
Chairman of Community Chest and Community War 
Fund Campaigns; Chairman of the Defense Commis. 
sion of the Washington Federation of Churches, and a 
trustee of the Boys’ Club. He is a director of the Church 
Society for College Work, and chairman of the Service 
Commission of the Federation of Churches. Mr. Jen- 
nings is a member of the Metropolitan Club, the Chevy 
Chase Club and the University Club. 

Elected to the Cathedral Chapter in 1948, he is a 
member of the Building Committee and the Monuments 
and Memorials Committee. 
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Traditional 


For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America .. . building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 


Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 


materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 
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Christchurch Cathedral 


(Continued from page 7) 

As the structure took shape, public interest and support 
also mounted. The Dean received the sum of 8 shillings 
which had been left in the hands of one of his children 
by a boy who ran off before he could be thanked. The 
money was wrapped in an exercise-book page, on which 
was scrawled in a schoolboy hand: “For the cathedral, 
please.” 

During 1878 and 1879, funds were so limited that it 
was impossible to let contracts, the work being done by 
day labor. At the close of the following year the rafters, 
with the main beams nearly 18 inches square, were in 
position. The tower was beginning to take shape and 
in May, 1881, the spire was completed. 


Further Progress 


All difficulties were not yet at an end. A month after 
the nave of the cathedral had been consecrated, an 
earthquake caused slight damage to the spire. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1881, a more severe shock completely de- 
stroyed its upper portion. Held by iron tie rods, the 
iron cross and the ornamental finial stone did not fall 
to the ground but hung over the northwest side until 
they were removed a few hours later. 

On August 5, 1891, the Rt. Rev. Churchill Julius, 
Bishop of Canterbury, was slung to the top in an arm- 
chair so that he might lay the final brick in the rebuilt 
spire. The silver trowel which he used is now in the 
interesting collection within the cathedral walls. Ten 
years later, another earthquake rendered the brickwork 
unsafe. The spire was dismantled, remodelled in Aus- 
tralian hardwood and sheathed with copper. 

When the nave was consecrated, over £45,000 had 
been spent on the cathedral; more than £19,000 secured 
from church funds, and nearly £26,000 from voluntary 
contributions. But Gilbert Scott’s full design was not 
yet completed. 

Bishop Julius, by “mingled depreciation of the work 
already done, and challenge to finish the task,” called 
on the diocese to raise the necessary funds. There was 
also the friendly rivalry presented by an appeal for the 
erection of a Roman Catholic Cathedral in the city. 
By the middle of 1904, Christchurch Cathedral was be- 
ginning to assume much of its present appearance. The 
transept and chancel were consecrated on November 1 
of that year. The total cost had been £64,752, exclusive 
of the large amounts voluntarily given for furnishings 
and for reconstruction of the spire. 
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Cathedral at the Gateway 
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reredos to the west entrance is 150 feet. The height of 
the tallest tower, topped with a copper cross, is about 
300 feet. 

Her services have long made Christ Church noted 
for beautiful worship. Not a little of this credit is due 
to the efforts of the late Ernest Arthur Simon, cathedral 
choirmaster for 45 years. The men’s and boys’ choirs 
are famed throughout the city and many a Louisville 
mother sent her boy to Mr. Simon to learn to sing. Since 
his death in 1948, the choirs have carried on his excellent 
work. 

Times have changed in a century-and-a-quarter, and 
players in important roles have passed off the scene. 
New faces have appeared, new efforts, and new inspira- 
tion to continue to build the Invisible Kingdom have 
come to the fore, and new energies have been applied 
to Christ Church’s work for that Kingdom. At once 
Cathedral of the Diocese and downtown church serving 
atransient populace, she remains a parish church minis- 
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tering to her flock. A big job for any church, but Christ 
Church carries her age gracefully, and looks forward to 
many more years of service to the Lord whose name 
she bears. 
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